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STANDARD PRICE LIST FOR GIRL SCOUT EQUIPMENT 


(NOTICE: These prices are subject to change without notice) 
No Scout equipment will be sold without a written O. K. from the Captain. 
State Sizes Desired for Uniforms, Hats and Belts 





WHITE 


NATURAL 





SPECIAL SALE OF MIDDY BLOUSES 


TAN Especially Suited for Camp—Any Size, $1.25 








7 Size 

Long Coat Ready Made..................cceeeeee 10-18 

38.4? 

NINN RNIN iii gic cad cceesdex<iscewackobee cus 10-18 

BN-42 

Middy—official uniform .................cccceceee 10.42 

Skirt Ready Made (extra) ...................... lu- 18 

38-42 

Bloomers Ready Made, all <ivee................ 1u-42 
Norfolk Suit—official suit khaki, ready made, 

ee Se ae 34-42 

Norfolk Suit—heavy officers khaki, sizes...... 34-42 

Serge Norfolk Suit—unlined serge, sizes........ 34-42 


Middy Blouses, white, natural and tan, special 


- Captains Hat—Official Serge with Insignia................ 
Ekaki Hat (new found Shaye) ...5. cccccccccccecesssccsces 


11.00 Haversack (Overnight) Special No. 
19.00 Canteen Tin .......... 





UNIFORMS 

Price NID og seco adeis rec ncbabnd chernccheste cere dateetnensnes 
$4.50 Neckerchiefs, all colors, green, purple. dark biue, khaki, 
5.00 pale yellow, cardinal, black, yellow 
= Spiral Puttees (Pair) Women's size ......-+.+seeeeereeeee 
75 Spiral Putrees (Pair) Girl’s size ...... ....ceeeeeeeeeeeees 
-00 


Canvas Leggings (Pair) ...........ccecceccecsececeeeeeceens 


Pee MME I n uviciccccincwclathonphtewnset bars sscetsneaerion 


RIE, TOG Be onkn5- 000 5cadencepneessceene 





35.00 Canteen Aluminum . Ree So 
. Waterproof Capes, Girls’ sizes 6-16.........-+.++++seeeeeee 
1.25 Jumior sizes 15-19 .....ccccccccceesessenecctscccseveceses 
4.50 Waterproof Coats, Girls’ sizes 6-16........... eLeeuaees 
1.75 Junior sizes 15-19 ........cccceec ser eeecescsceeresrareeees 


BADGES AND INSIGNIA 


Tenderfoot Pin (solid gold) 
Tenderfoot Vin (gold filled) 
Tenderfoot Pin (with safety clasp).. 
Tenderfoot Pin (Main) 





RA PUNE. ito cain a aciwe ale eglitt a 04.dk aaa senate edinadmnieee siden 
Ex-Pa:rol Leader’s Chevron, two angles and one bar 
mounted on khaki, ready to be sewed on sleeve........ 
Patrol Leader’s Chevron two angles mounted on khaki 
COnMy 10 Tie CRWEN GW GIGETE 05 is cccccesccicosscccvccceces 


Corporal’s Chevron, one bar, mounted on khaki, snotty 
et ARR Ns na urs Evra ahua < waaele an ealnk ss 

Flower Crests (Name of Troop)...............ccecceesecoess 

G S Hat Bande... 

NE on dx 8 0a aie wvn has psn dab acteaiwnteadcenbonse 
Braid—Black, for officers’ sleeves 

*Rronze Medal of merit 
RN OUND SEE: COME, 655 ciiccsonenibcscdasvaddnteaccears 
*Thanks Badge—Gold Plate 





2.50 *Thanks Badge—Silver Plate ........-cssseeeeseeeeueeeees 
7 G. S. Embrvigered Lapels, per pair. 


P.)) — Badge, Silver Plated (90% attend: nee one 


ar) 
Bt PR smn ae Badge, Gold Plated (perfect attendance one 


"Sold Only on Appyeval of the Committee on Standards and Awards 


Troop Register Loose Leaf. provides complete records 
eka tas oa a ous ENRe ote castadinats 
Additional sheets, each 3 er Oe Ss ; TF 
Individual Record Sheets, each ................eeeeeeee 


Attendance Record Sheets. each .......... teat 
Attendance Record 2nd Sheets, each..... audue annie 





FOOT) svcccccvccsececcccctsazseeasess : 
30 First Class Raden § abana in red and orange col 
; ored silk on khaki) .........--..-- 
Second Class Badan BOG te in green silk on khaki) 
28 Proficiency Badges (see handbook for list) ........++-++- 
G. S. Cuff Links, bronze, Puss ......2.ccccccccccceveves eves 
4 ‘Life Saving Cross (Bronze) .........:esseeeeeesceseneeeees 
15 Tile Saving Cross (Silver) ....cccccsccccecnceccccovccceses 
< “War Service Pin .....:.....-..- : Ree Mees 
1.50 Bronze G. S. Lapeis, for Capts anly, pair. Ga ey 
-10 Captain's Pin eh Candee bot kee akic kes ndtwehamene 
00 Lieutenant’s Pin ............-. Sette 
et: A WME occ ccncinkenqun is 
75 RN I a so dad BLeeack haw eNweeeerebeeniethance 
LITERATURE 
“Campward Ho!” .......ccccccccccccscccecccscsccsccseecesene 
2.00 Measniement Cards .......-...- ere ; alain bie 
@ Gammphore CasGe: iscscsc.-ccncdsssns 


.03 Semaphore and Morse Code Pocket Sivnal charts. exch . 


03 Lots of 10 or more. each........ 


3 Girl Scout Play (by Mrs. RB. O. Edey) 





ee I. TUMOUR GOD Noes ceviccsscecsccoscccccescses .03 eta A A TAM ooo cod canes k cvnscieeepenesy 
Poster, Nae A le nce ora dewee ee wecway .25 Bienteh Silene TN ..... vcdceccscvcensce ok tae atekawan 
Patrol Register, cach ............-6..0.se eee ee eee ee teen ences 1S ORE SS RAE oR, ny Ne SR ee 
First Aid Book ...............-eeeeceeceeeeee reece es teeee eens $0 Training Course for Captains (for field nutebook)......-. 
Girl Scout Handbook—Board Cover............20-+.eeeees 1.00 Girl Scout Postal Cards 
Posters—lIllustrating Scout Activities, 5 im set......... 2.UU Captain’s Field Notebook (envelope and pack of filler 
Blue Book of Rules (for field notebook).................+- .25 SEED aise uaicescasadaceabvanchese$0tsss60serenieeaehe 
>UNGS 
“Onward” —— Se ae a a aat Garcire i picniesnapiiny otinih' «9.5 3.0% A> Se I os aia seaseteesapcnteseace sebcsba Ye 
eee, Ce CRITE oc i. cecnscsesncsccecce 05 Songs of Enmrollinent ............--eeeeeeeecseeeceeeeeeeeeces 
DUNE BAMEMNOS ions weiss cecdgoocsccesess ee EN ere ere re errr eer ore ae 
IN, IGN i rg cs diicek Unencenns. snaceccsetes Sb 4 Six Songs for You—Lots ot 10 or more, each............+. 
RANG Gk MNBL oo i.n 005 Vaca svesscdivesssxess BE Te, WP INNING, CODE: 5 xn cap nce cecsccnceccss: soctnsiovscceee 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Khaki, 36 inches wide, Official Scout Nhaki....... Per yd. 35 Handkerchief, (embroidered with G. S. emblem in brown) 
Pattern—( vat, Skirt, ur Bivomer. all sizes........cee scenes l> SINE ease retail Atle thr sete dis Oba. wewenad cae stan ad 
Serge, 0.D., for Officers, 54 in. wide..........06. Per yd. 4 5U ae nt cee acum teens’ esi tik ie aah 
Stockings, cotton, sizes 8-11 ..........ccccsccccces Per pair 1.60 Knitting Bags. Khaki, wth stencilled G. So emblem 
Seeieies, Coktem FaUtlONS © o6ic .nekcnsesccsccecsocss Per pair LQ - Whistles... 6... cece ee cence etc cece eet eee eee ce cee eee e eee 
Stockings, wool 2.59 Rave. wes 4 ft. x & in. fer knot practice. 
RS ae ee eer Se seeteeeseeeeeeeeeeeees : Ps ed JP aidayettinrertenat Eee A 
Knives No. 1—Black, 4 blades with belt hook and pees then No. *L 6 non ig ad Rae ae ae IC oy ila 
special shield ..........cs.eeeeeeeeeeeeseeseceeesecteeseres 2.00 SS OE Se PS eens pe eerennee 
Knives No. 2—Black, 2. blades with belt hook -and se iat Gadhel Wak WR aoccdces. canndecechaccecapcee vga’ 
MOIR. GRIGIO oo cc snnsccccvensdcccescscsccsscvccescoesetcoese 25 Firat Aid Kit Mo. 1, complete, Metal Hox.........+.<ses- 
Mirror—Unbreakable ..........sceeceeeeeeeeeeeeeen et eeeeeees 25 First Aid Kit No. 2, Army style, W. for Belt.......... 
Ringe, G. S. Seal, Selvet.....cccccccccscccesscccesessccsoees 1 >. Stationery in Handy Lap Box, with G. S. Emblem... 
Rings, G. S. Seal, 10K Gold........cccceecceee cocceceeceeee 4.0 Scout Axe, with sheath ........... ea cupeisiseienuaeet Saat 
Wrist Watches—7 Jewel, Nickel (round) .............+0+0+ 5.00 Rope (Seout guide) 15 ft. long, with ring for belt...... 
7 Jewel, Sterling Silver (round) ............cseeeeeees 7.0 Wool Army Blanket ~ atin La ee AR 
15 Jewel, Sterling Silver—Square .............-.+seeee- lu.w Polo Blanket “tet te ete eee esses teat eeeeneeteeneener seen ene ees 
(irl! Scout Doll ........... ae aad eee Manes 2.0 Shoes—Low with Leather Sole and Heel .................. 
Waterproof Poncho .......... ccc cee ceeecceesecccccccces cece 6m Low _with Neolin Sole and Heel .................. 
Buttons (12 small, 8 large) per set .... 4 RE I so ncdacctcdudvannaet cabiog sbevrarcindaaele 
Risk TEN, TA aka ccicce vicocen otns. cus aversveesesas tebebnninnwe 2.75 RUTOEE GEUEUE RE oxdicin cde cast caves taqueeiasesbskuse vats 


For Price List of Flags See Page 31 


Cash must accompany all orders. No charge or C. 


1» orders wll he accepted Enclose postage with your order 


Girl Scout buttons. patterns and coat lapels are sold only when off‘c'al khaki is purchased from National Headquarters. 
Girl Scout agents cannot sell ANY of these. 


Mail all Orders to 
Girl Scout National Supply Department 


129 TEXINGTON AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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MORE PREMIUM OFFERS! 
The American Girl Wants New Readers! 
Help Get Them For Us and 

WE WILL REWARD YOU! 


HE only thing you have to do is to tell your friends about THE AMERICAN GIRL 

and ask them to subscribe-at $1.50 a year. A few hours after school and on Saturday 

Will give you your opportunity to get 5 or 10 Subscriptions. 

Start in on your Scout friends, they are sure to be interested. Then do a good turn for 
Scouting by interesting your other friends in the Girl Scouts, through their magazine! 

When you have enough subscriptions for the prize you want—send along the names 
and addresses carefully written or better still printed with a money order covering the cost 
of the number of subscriptions at $1.50 each. Be sure to state which prize you have earned 
and it will be forwarded to you at once. 


Here Is Just What You Need For Camp 





A HANDY MESS KIT in 
Aluminum containing frying 
pan, saucepan, kettle, cup, 
fork and spoon which fold up 
and fit a khaki case with a 





Strap to wear over your 
shoulder. 

Given for 8 Subscrip- 
tions, 








HEAVY WEB’ HAVER- 
SACK, khaki colored, just 
the right size to hang over 
your shoulder. 


Given for 8 Subscrip- 















tions, 


Take Your Choice of These: 


Girl Scout handkerchief given for 1 subscription 
Unbreakable mirror given for 1 subscription 

In-spool sewing-kit given for 1 subscription 

Girl Scout webb belt given for 2 subscriptions 

Box of Girl Scout Stationery given for 2 subscriptions 

Girl Scout Knife (No. 1) given for 4 subscriptions 

Girl Scout Bronze Cuff Links given for 5 subscriptions 
Handy Flash Light given for 7 subscriptions 

First Aid Kit, complete (metal box), given for 9 subscriptions 
Girl Scout Bugle given for 10 subscriptions 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 189 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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Canadian postage, 25c; foreign, 50c additional. 
mind you of what 


we think is a pret- 


ty good idea—a general Girl Scout 
Sunday. Last year a certain troop 
in a small Connecticut town decided 
to meet at the church in the neigh- 
borhood on the Fourth of July, 
which was Sunday, and the minister 
was delighted to accept their visit 
and reserved the front pews for 
them. They marched in after the 
congregation was seated, uniformed, 
with American and Troop flags, and 
were much impressed to find an un- 
usually full church awaiting them. 
Stirring and appropriate hymns were 
sung, a remarkably fine Girl Scout 
sermon (it must have been one of 
the best that minister had ever 
preached!) was a real surprise for 
them, and at the end of the service 
the congregation was requested to 
rise and remain standing while they 
marched out behind their flags. 





You may wonder 
why we selected 
our cover picture 
for next month. 
The July cover 
will be just to re- 
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It was so successful and roused so 
much interest in everybody that this 
troop decided to celebrate the Sun- 
day nearest to the Fourth of July 
every year and to choose a different 
church each time. 

There are many different ways of 
carrying this out, depending upon 
the judgment of the Captain and 
Council or Troop Lommittee.. In 
large cities, for instance, it might 
seem more practical to select one 
church of each denomination for the 
Scouts of that group. 

But like everything else in the 
Scout world, it is more impressive 
if we are all doing it together, isn’t 
it? So why not try it out, in one 
way or another, on Fourth of July 
Sunday, and let us hear the results? 


What National Headquarters 
Means to You 


We are always very much surprised 
at National Headquarters when 
Scouts (and Captains too) ask, us: 
“But what do you do there, anyway? 
What good does the National Head- 
quarters do us, when you come right 
down to it?” 

Well, for a starter, you couldn’t 
do much without your Handbook, 
could you? Do you know that the 
National Committee worked hard 
for two years over that Handbook? 
They collected representative opin- 
ion from all over the country; wise 
people and experts in every branch 
contributed their advice and infor- 
mation; articles and pictures were 
generously given. A large sum of 
money had to be obtained for the 
cost of printing. How do vou sup- 
pose it was raised? By little indi- 
vidual troops like yours? No: it was 
easy to get the money: advanced for 
it, because everyone knew that a big 
national organization stood back of 
it. All that it cost has been paid 
back, today, because so many thou- 
sands of copies have been sold. But 
would you want it if you thought 
that it had been written by a com- 
mittee from Pittsburgh or Boston or 
Baltimore or Colorado Springs? No, 
it’s a national book. 

The same with THE AMERICAN 
Girt. What one city could afford 
to run it? It is going to add four 
new pages next month, with extra 
stories, and that’s only the begin- 
ning of what it hopes to be—because 
it’s a national magazine and draws 
material and readers from all over 
the country. 

Then, how about your uniform? 
Where are you going to get it and 
be sure that it’s perfectly standard, 
and that you will look like all the 
other Girl Scouts in the United 
States? A few big cities can make 





arrangements for manufacturing and 
selling on a large scale, but what 
would the small troops do, in the 
small towns? The tiniest village pa- 
trol today has exactly the same fa- 
cilities as any New York or Chicago 
troop—because we have a national 
shop. 

Suppose you want to start Scout- 
ing in your town? Whose business 
is it to help you? Where will you 
send for literature, speakers, the 
nearest Girl Scout camp and Cap- 
tains’ Training School? Why, 
straight to National Headquarters, 
of course. They support National 
Field workers and they will try their 
hest to squeeze out a bit of some- 
hody’s time for you. 

And finally, why do so many 
people take off their hats to us, to- 
day? Not because of your troop, 
surely, or mine or anyone’s in spe- 
cial! No, indeed, it’s because a great 
national organization ‘has made the 
name Girl Scout stand for so much. 
You in your uniform represent that 
national standard to the people of 
your town. You are an American 


Girl Scout, not only a, Hometown 
Girl Scout! That’s the Scout your 
countrymen are beginning to appre- 
ciate today, and that opinion your 
yearly National dues is helping to 
build up. 


This is our “Chil- 
dren’s Number.” 
Our picture 


spread, in the mid- 
dle of the maga- 
zine, explains it- 
self, and when 
you see how pop- 
ular it is with Scouts you won't 
wonder that older people and the 
public in general are always deeply 
interested in the Girl Scout train- 
ing in Child Care." Many people 
have contributed generously to the 
Girl Scout cause because they be- 
lieved in an organization which gives 
eirls a chance to prove that they un- 
derstand the intelligent care of chil- 
dren; and every Scout who earns the 
Child Care Badge is doing a fine 
piece of work for the Girl Scout 
movement. Many people think that 
wig-wagging, knot-tying and march- 
ing are the principal occupations of 
a Girl Scout, and. this, naturally, 
doesn’t interest them much. 

“What’s the use of it all?” they 
ask. But show them a picture of a 
Girl Scout giving a baby a bath, and 
they clap their hands and subscribe 
to the nearest Girl Scout camp! 

“I’d like to do my share to help 
that along,” they say. 

So if you want your country to be- 
lieve in you, girls, learn to take care 
of our youngest and most important 
Americans—the babies! 





National Headquarters Girl Scouts, Inc. 
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The Story of a Lively Girl at Boarding School 





THE VICTORY OF SAMOTHRACE 


READ THIS FIRST 


Victoria Samothracia Gibbons, 
known as Sammy to her closest 
friends, was a pupil at the Mary 
Lutes School for Girls. Kathleen 
McLaughlin, her roommate, was her 
stanch supporter in everything that 
she did—which was a great deal! 
Everything that happened was blamed 
on Sammy for she was a ring leader 


of the school. 


PART II 


ISS’ FIELD met Miss Bro- 
kaw in the hall. “I’m look- 
ing for Samothracia Gib- 


bons,” said Miss Field 
tartly. 

Involuntarily Miss Brokaw raised 
her eyes to the clock hanging at the 
end of the corridor. The hour was 
9:45 p.m. “Perhaps she is in her 
room,” she suggested mildly. 

“Fiddlesticks!” The word burst 
from Miss Field’s lips in the form of 
an explosion. 

Miss Brokaw jumped. She won- 
dered guiltily where Sammy was. It 
was as though she knew where she 
was and was deliberately concealing 
the fact from the irate teacher of 
Latin. It was a most uncomfortable 
feeling and to avoid its continuance 
she spoke with unconsidered haste. 
“At least she cannot be very far off,” 
she said hopefully. 

With one movement of her hand 
Miss Field drew herself up, with the 
other she indicated the clock. 
“Whether she is near, or whether she 
is far, so long as it is my week for 
night supervision of dormitory A, I 
expect obedience from every pupil on 
the hall,” she said coldly. 

“F-exactly,” murmured the older 
teacher. 

“There are those among the faculty 
who have allowed the rules to be- 
come very lax,” said the teacher of 
Latin fixing the teacher of history 
with an accusing eye. 

Miss Brokaw blushed painfully. 
“There have b-been times—” she 
stammered, but Miss Field cut her 
short. 

“The rules say: ‘No girl shall 
leave her room after nine o’clock 


By Margaret Tod Ritter 


Illustrated by Thelma Gooch 


without permission’ and I for one 
intend to enforce the rules.” 

Miss Brokaw bowed her head. 
She wished that she had approached 
her room from the rear instead of 
along the beaten track. She won- 
dered how long Miss Field would 
keep her standing and if, under any 
pretext, she could escape before the 
gathering storm would burst in all 
its fury. It was with a feeling of 
positive gratitude that she discov- 
ered the teachers of mathematics and 
English approaching along the side 
corridor. 

“Hail! Fellow Conspirators!” cried 
Miss Bill, waving a friendly hand 
and making use of an undeniable 
dance-step as her means of locomo- 
tion. 

Miss Brokaw waved back. “Hail!” 
she said fervently. 

Miss Field frowned. Miss Mar- 
shall, six feet tall and spectacled, 
frowned. 

“I would suggest that the study- 
hour rule be observed,” whispered 


Miss Field acidly. 


“Quite so,” echoed Miss Marshall, 
joining the little group by the stair 
railing. 

“Fiddlesticks!” laughed Miss Bill, 
and slipped her arm under Miss Bro- 
kaw’s. 

It is surprising what varying sig- 
nificance the same word can have 
when spoken by two different people. 
Miss Brokaw squeezed Miss Bill’s 
hand. 

“You are out of breath,” she said 
gently. 

But if Miss Bill was out of breath 
Miss Field was not. “I am looking 
for Samothracia Gibbons who has 
broken the nine o’clock rule by leav- 
ing her room without permission. I 
am also looking for Kathleen Mc- 
Laughlin, but that is a matter of 
minor importance. It is Samothracia 
whom I wish to find.” 

“Why Samothracia more than 
Kathleen?” It would seem that a 
matter of lost breath could not seri- 
ously impare Miss Bill’s conversa- 
tional powers. 

But Miss Brokaw interspersed a 
hurried, “We must find them,” and 
Miss Lutes descended unexpectedly 
from the floor above. 


“Find whom?” she said in an 
alarmed tone of voice. 

“Find Samothracia Gibbons,” re- 
plied Miss Field, turning eyes in the 
direction of the principal of the 
Mary Lutes School for Girls. 

“And Kathleen McLaughlin,” 
added Miss Bill, who was no more 
anxious to find one than the other. 

“They are absent from their 
room,” declared Miss Maishall, re- 
turning from a trip of inspection, 
“and the hour is approaching mid- 
night.” 

Involuntarily everyone looked at 
the clock. The hands pointed to five 
minutes past ten. 

“Still, quite a lot could be ac- 
complished while it is approaching,” 
murmured Miss Bill, but fortunately 
only Miss Brokaw heard her. 

“How long have they been gone?” 
Though Miss Lutes addressed her 
question to Miss Marshall, it was 
Miss Field who answered her. 

“At seven thirty, they excused 
themselves from the library saying 
they were going to their room. At 
nine thirty, I knocked on their door 
to assure myself they were not up to 
some new mischief and discovered 
their absence. Since then I have been 
into every room in this building— 
without result.” 

As she delivered herself of this 
piece of information the teacher of 
Latin looked both outraged and vic- 
torious. In stature and demeanor 
she resembled Napoleon, in feature a 
Puritan ancestor. Electricity was in 
the air and the long dimly lighted 
corridor echoed hollowly to the voice 
of the storm. 

“Samothracia Gibbons,” said Miss 
Field, forgetting to whisper, “is a 
disgrace to the Mary Lutes School.” 

Behind a door on which the num- 
ber twelve was nailed in unpreten- 
tious tin, Topsy Thayer and Cornelia 
Van Alstyne fought for the privilege 
of the key-hole in silent and deadly 
combat. Cornelia, who was the 
larger and stronger of the two, won 
the coveted position, while poor 
Topsy had to content herself with 
pressing her ear against the thinnest 
panel and listening with a tense con- 
centration in which lingered no rem- 
nant of animosity. Once or twice 





0 


she addressed her room-mate in an 
excited whisper but these remarks 
referred to outside matters and were 
not in the manner of a reproach, as 
may have been supposed. 

“Did Lutie say to look in here 
again?” she asked once, hissingly, to 
which the answer came with a vig- 
orous shake of the head. 

And.again, “Isn’t Billy an old 
dear?” she wanted to know, when an 
unmistakable laugh penetrated even 
the thinnest panels, to which Miss 
Van Alstyne answered as vigorously 
in the affirmative. 

Across the hall eleven moved im- 
verceptibly on its hinges. A one- 
inch crack yawned blackly upon the 
beholder. No one beheld and it in- 
creased to an inch and a half where 
it paused, permanently paralized. 

“The Grand Marshall is glaring 
over her spectacles at poor, dear 
Broky,” reported Francie, inaudibly. 

“Lemme see.” The voice was no 
more than a breath of hot air on 
Francie’s cheek, but it served to blow 
away any objections Francie may 
have nourished in a spasmodically 
selfish breast. 

“I’m glad I’m being good tonight,” 
breathed Gail, holding Francie off 
with a crooked elbow. 

The occupant of room eight was 
even more spectacular in her man- 
oeuvres. Roused by the voices in 
the hall outside her door she first as- 
sured herself that the conversation 
was of an importance to merit her 
attention. Being satisfied that it was 
and did, she next set about the busi- 
ness of giving it her attention with a 
methodical and well-calculated pre- 
cision.- First, she extinguished the 
light; third she opened the door. So 
perfect was her self-assurance and her 
silence, that she opened the door 
wide. Not only could she hear the 
conversation in the hall with perfect 
ease, she could as easily see the con- 
versants from where she sat comfort- 
ably ensconced among many cush- 
ions. Lucinda Saintsbury Lutes re- 
sembled Miss Marshall in girth and 
spectacles, Miss Field in demeanor, 
and her own aunt in nothing. In the 
meantime the conversation in the hall 
went uninterruptedly on. 

“Samothracia should be ruled with 
an iron hand,” said Miss Field, look- 
ing competent to do it. 

“Love,” murmured Miss Brokaw, 
“has a better effect on Sammy.” 

“Love!” ejaculated Miss Field, as 
though the word stung her. 

“T agree with Miss Brokaw,’ 
Miss Bill tranquilly. 

“What she needs is a good sound 
spanking” said the teacher of mathe- 
matics from an altitude of six feet. 

Miss Lutes said nothing. 

“Tutie looks ill,” whispered Gail 
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across her shoulder, at which the res- 
tive Francie claimed her turn in an 
undertone so belligerent that the 
door-keeper yielded up her place in 
a panic of apprehension. 

“Well, when we do find her—them, 
what are we going to do with them?” 
Miss Bill spoke casually, in the de- 
tached voice of a spectator. 

“Punish her, of course,” replied 
Miss Field promptly. 

“Them,” murmured Miss Bill. 

“We have punished her—them so 
often,” remarked Miss Lutes, hope- 
lessly. 

“Poor kiddies,” said Miss Bro- 
kaw, candidly. 

Miss Field glared. “Were rules 
more rigidly enforced by the faculty 
obedience would be a matter of 
course” she said witheringly. 

Topsy stifled a giggle. “Imagine 
obedience being ‘a matter of course’,” 
she whispered. . 

Cornelia got down on her knees 
and put one eye to the keyhole. 
“Most everyone is in a topping rage,” 
she reported, whereat Topsy begged 
a glimpse so humbly that she got it. 

“Punishment,” said Miss Marshall, 
“is the only reliable corrective.” 

(“And plenty of it,” murmured Lu- 
cinda Saintsbury Lutes vindictively. ) 

But Miss Brokaw thought differ- 
ently. “Sammy will never be con- 
quered by punishment,” said the 
teacher of history gently. 

The faint squeak of an opening 
window filtered into the hall unob- 
served. 

“That is the doctrine of a jelly- 
fish,” said the teacher of Latin bit- 
terly. 

“Or the doctrine of an angel, 
which?” Miss Bill’s laughter had 
vanished. 

“Of a jelly-fish,” responded the 
teacher of mathematics firmly. 

Miss Lutes looked distressed. “This 
is beside the point,” she said hur- 
riedly. 

The light from the overhead globe 
shifted the angle at which it shone 
upon the figure ten. Unmistakably 
the door to which that particular fig- 
ure was nailed was moving noise- 
lessly inward. Across the hall Gail 
and Francie shared this spectacle with 
increasing agitation. 

“They’re back!” hissed Gail into 
Francie’s ear. 

“They're listening to the row,” 
hissed Francie into a loop of Gail’s 
hair ribbon. 

It was so. 

A small white forefinger curled it- 
self thoughtlessly around the dark 
outer panel of door ten. Gail and 
Francie watched it in horrified fas- 
cination. 

“Goose! Doesn’t she know they'll 
see it?” moaned Francie. 





“Sh! Be careful! Oh why doesn’t 
she take it away?” breathed Gail. 

Room twelve also became electric 
with presentiment. 

“What's that?” whispered Topsy, 
growing rigid in the darkness. 

“What’s what?” said Cornelia ab- 
sently, substituting her ear for her 
eye. 

“That noise,” answered Topsy, ex- 
citedly. 
“Dunno,” mumbled Cornelia, pay- 
ing no attention. 


Topsy continued to stare through 
the enveloping blackness toward the 
place where rose the separating wall 
between the room twelve and ten. 
Noises indicated that the prodigals 
had returned. Topsy announced her 
discovery in tones of such suppressed 
ecstasy that Cornelia gave ear to her 
statements with brief but flattering ap- 
proval. 

“Now the circus will begin,” she 
remarked wisely. 

In the meantime room ten was 
making discoveries of its own. 

“Lutie and some of the rest are 
just outside,” reported Sammy, cau- 
tioning Kathleen to close the win- 
dow with even greater precaution than 
that with which it had been opened. 

“Let’s see,” murmured Kathleen, 
and number ten glittered in the light 
from the overhead globe. 

“We'll sit on the floor and watch,” 
said Sammy bracing herself with one 
finger crooked across the outside 
door paneling. 

Grey eyes and blue shared the out- 
look with breathless amicability. 

“Punishment,” repeated Miss Mar- 
shall, “is the only reliable correc- 
tive.” 

“And plenty of it,” said Miss Field, 
unaware that mental telepathy was 
stalking across the corridor. 

“Samothracia Gibbons is the most 
willful girl in school and Kathleen 
McLaughlin is another,” said Miss 
Marshall solemnly. 

Two of the invisible audience took 
her remark to heart. 

“It’s about us,” sighed Sammy. 

“It would be sure to be,” replied 
Kathleen. 

Miss Marshall continued speaking: 
“They rebel at the slightest word of 
authority,” she said. 

“They are both young,” apologized 
Miss Brokaw. 

“And full of enthusiasm,” added 
Miss Bill. 

“And truthful,” said Miss Lutes. 

“Fiddlesticks,” declared Miss Field. 

“Fiddlesticks,” echoed Miss Mar- 
shall. 

“As a member of the faculty of 
the Mary Lutes School for Girls, and 
with the best interests of the school 
lying heavily on my heart and con- 




















science, | demand that the rules of 
this dormitory be enforced by every 
teacher in charge from this time 
forth,” said Miss Field, enunciating 
each syllable with terrible clarity. 

“Little-Field is all cut up,” re- 
marked Kathleen wittily. 

Sanmy choked on a giggle. 

It was a catastrophe. 

“What is that?” gasped Miss Field, 
interrupting Miss Marshall. 

Everyone looked. (This included 
Gail and Francie who had the good 
forture to room opposite ten instead 
of beside it.) 

“Tt looks like a finger,” said Miss 
Bill. 

“It is a finger,” said Miss Lutes. 

“Where; I don’t see it?” 

“Of course not, it has been with- 
drawn.” 

It remained for Miss Brokaw to 
be evasive. “Perhaps Miss Lutes wes 
mistaken,” she said, lamely. 

“Mistaken!” snorted Miss 
and swept across the hall. 

The others followed her. 

Miss Field knocked (a pure for- 
mality) and turned the knob of door 
ten. 

It resisted her. 

“Open this door immediately,” 
said the teacher of Latin in an un- 
promising voice. 

The door remained as before. 

She pushed. “Somebody help me,” 
she mumbled, and Miss Marshall 
added her strength. 

The door flew open, revealing two 
crumpled frocks lying in the middle 
of the floor. Someone flashed on the 
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light. The frocks resolved themselves 
into girls. 

“My stars! That was certainly a 
knock-out!” murmured Kathleen, ris- 
ing painfully to her feet. 

Silence. 

“Do come in Miss Field, Miss Mar- 
shall, all of you;” she added conver- 
sationally. 

(It was unnecessary. They were 
either in or coming in without invita- 
tion. ) 

Someone closed the door. 

“Just our luck!” mourned Francie 
across the hall. 

In the continuing silence Miss Lutes 
pulled out one of the two desk chairs 
and sat on it. Miss Marshall sat on 
the other. Miss Field perched on a 
three-legged stool. Miss Brokaw 
choose a rocker, Miss Bill settled her- 
self on the foot of Kathleen’s bed and 
Kathleen leaned dizzily against the 
foot of Sammy’s. 

The silence was appalling. A vio- 
lin lay on the lowest shelf of the 
center table. Tucking it under her 
chin Sammy drew a long wailing note 
which terminated with the bow’s end. 

“B natural,” said Sammy, rising 
and courtesying. 

Miss Bill choked. 

Miss Brokaw lowered her eyes to 
her lap. 

Miss Lutes looked out the window. 
It will be remembered that Miss Lutes 
also had a sense of humor. 

It remained for Miss Marshall and 
Mies Field to uphold the discipline of 
the school. They upheld it admir- 
ably: the first by staring over the 
edge of her spectacles, the second by 
closing her lips into a thin pale line. 

Sammy laid the violin gently down 
ard went and stood beside Kath- 
leen. 

Remembering their innumerable 
misdemeanors, Miss Lutes hardened 








“What have you been doing since seven-thirty this evening?” she questioned. 
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her heart against them both and 
spoke cripsly to cover her momen- 
tary weakness. 

“What have you been doing since 
seven thirty this evening?” she ques- 
tioned, looking from one to the other. 

“Studying,” said Sammy and 
Kathleen in one breath. 

“Studying!” gasped Miss Lutes. 

“Studying?” repeated Miss Mar- 
shall. 

“Studying where?” asked Miss 
Field in a tone of biting sarcasm. 

Sammy looked at Kathleen. 

Kathleen looked at Sammy. 

“I am sorry—we—we can’t just 
say,” said Sammy regretfully. 

“A-h-h-h-h!” On occasions of im- 
portance Miss Field spoke through 
her nose. She spoke through her nose 
now. In fact she continued speaking 
through her nose. 

“Perhaps you can tell us what 
text-books you employed,” she said 
nasally, regarding the rows of un- 
opened manuals on the center table. 

Sammy wiggled three fingers into 
the cylinderical safety of three curls 
and looked appealingly at Kathleen. 

“We—we didn’t study out of text- 
books, Miss Field,” said Kathleen, 
bravely. 

“A-h-h-h-h!” The second “ah” was 
much worse than the first. 

Even Miss Lutes, who had so lately 
championed their _ truthfulness, 
looked incredulous. 

“Why, how could you study any- 
thing without text-books?” she said 
reproachfully. 

Sammy brightened. “You don’t 
know how, easy that is till you try 
it, Miss Lutes,” she said eagerly. 

“I am astonished at such impu- 
dence.” It was the voice of Miss 
Marshall speaking. 

Sammy was eager to put her right. 
“It’s not impudence, Miss Marshall,” 
she said hurriedly, “it’s the truth.” 

“The truth!” Miss Field looked 
hitterly from culprit to culprit, “The 
truth!” 

Miss Bill looked at Miss Field. 
“Truth is sometimes stranger than 
fiction,” she said pleasantly. 

Miss Brokaw brushed one hand 
across a paining forehead. “Suppose 
we get Sammy and Kathleen to ex- 
plain what they mean,” she said’ 
gently. 

Tears appeared in 
brave blue eyes. 

Sammy snuggled close, looking 
desperately from face to face about 
them. 

“We were studying,” she said’ 
slowly, holding close to Kathleen’s. 
hand. 

“Hard,” murmured  Kathleen,,. 
crowding closer, if possible. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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TOO MANY MEN 


ARGARET did not raise her 
eyes from the desk. “Co—” 
she began. Before she could 
answer the knock or form a 

word of welcome the door opened 
and Helen Jordan burst into the 
Hammon Twin’s room; despair de- 
picted by her every feature. “Oh, 
Twinnies!” she gasped. “Help me 
out. I’m in awful trouble.” 

Margaret closed her trig book and 
motioned the visitor to a seat. “What- 
ever is the matter?” she demanded. 
“You look as if you'd seen your 
grandmother’s ghost.” 

“Oh, it’s this letter.” She held it 
up and shook it wrathfully. “It says 
he’s coming to the dance.” 

“Who’s coming to what dance?” 
Gladys demanded. 

“Carlton Hanning. He’s coming all 
the way from Denver and gets here 
just the day of our Pomeroy Cottage 
dance.” 

“Hanning?” Margaret repeated 
the name thoughtfully. “Why, isn’t 
that the man you're always talking 
about, the manager of your uncle’s 
store?” 

“Uh huh; and he says he wants tv 
see me particularly; to tell me some- 
thing. Oh, but can’t you understand? 
He’s coming on the very day of the 
dance.” 

“Then, why—?” The twins looked 
at each other in bewilderment. From 
the first weeks of college Heien Jor- 
dan had subjected the rest of the 
I'reshmen in the Cottage to a never- 
ending eulogy of Carlton Hanning. 
Judging by her words, she evidently 
thought of him as some kind of a 
god. And yet here she was lament- 
ing the fact that he was coming to 
see her and tell her something im- 
portant. 

Then Gladys thought she under- 
stood the difficulty. “And you think 
he’s going to propose and you only 
a Freshman? Is that what’s both- 
ering you?” 

“No. You don’t see me at all. I 
cant’ have him here then: I’ve in- 
vited Wilson Carver to the dance. 
Oh, what shall I do?” Vocally she 
italicized every word. 

Light broke at last. Both of the 
twins remembered how Helen had 
boasted that Carver was to be her 
partner, and how she had never 
troubled to deny the accusation that 
she had invited him only to secure an 
invitation to the play and dance 
given by the Friars, a local young 
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men’s club of which he was a mem- 
ber. 

“What shall I do, girls?” Helen 
repeated. “Can’t you help me? You 
know the dance comes day after to- 
morrow and I haven’t time to write 
him not to come. I’m sure you can 
think of something.” 

Margaret shook her head. “My 
head is too full of ‘tangent equals 
one over the—the—’ Oh, dear, I’ve 
forgotten it again! But I’m sure I 
can't puzzle out how to dispose of 
too many men.” 

“Well, you take one of them to 
the dance. That will fix matters.” 

“TI don’t see how I can, Helen. You 
know I have track call-out at 2.” 

“Then you Gladie.” 

“T can’t either. The dance won't 
be over till six, and I have basketball 
practice at 4 o'clock.” 


“Well, cut practice. You're cap- 


. tain.” 


“And so ought to be an example to 
the others in faithful practice. No, 


I can’t. Did you ask some of the 
other girls?” 
“Not yet. I just got the letter. 


Becky has been carrying it around 
and forgot to give it to me befoye.” 
lelen turned reluctantly to the door. 

“Well, try, then. We'll do our 
best to fix up something if they can’t 
help you.” 

The door closed behind the Fresh- 
man, and the Hammon twins settled 
again to study. Margaret heaved a 
sigh as she opened the trigonometry 
hook. “Id kind of like to go to that 
dance, wouldn’t you? Or no, I don’t 
suppose you would. You don’t like 
that kind of thing.” 

Gladys, deep in the intricacies of 
a Spanish verb, shook her head. 
“Can’t say I would. I’d rather take 
a hike than do these modern dances 
in a stuffy room.” 

“But I like the music and all.” 

“Bah, ragtime and jazz. But I’m 
sorry you can’t go, Midge, if you 
want to.” 

Silence fell, and the alarm clock 
ticked off an audible half hour be- 
fore they were disturbed again. Then 
close on the sound of her knock, 
Helen Jordan came back. 

“It’s no use,” she groaned. “Every 
body that wants to go or can go has 
a man. But listen, I have an idea. 


Margaret, you get back froin track 
practice early, don’t you?” 

Margaret reached for her schedule 
card. “Not till half-past three.” 


_about twins in our class. 


“Oh, that’s fine,” Helen cried de- 
lightedly. “Let Gladys take him for 
the first part of the dance and Mar- 
seret after track practice is over.” 

But Glazys objected. “I don’t like 
to dance; besides, what would your 
man from home say to be switched 
like that?” 

“You don’t think you would get 
Carlton, do you? Why, it would be 
Wilson. And about switching, he’d 
never know he was switched. The 
town boys don’t know anything 
If you are 
dressed alike, after Margaret gets 
back, Glad, you just excuse yourselt 
for an instant and Margaret shows 
up in your place. He’ll never know. 
Come on, be a sport. I'll write your 
Spanish sentences for a week if you 
will.” 

With much pleading, and aided by 
Margaret, who really had been sorry 
to miss the dance, she finally com- 
pleted arrangements. 

“But what will you tell him?” - 
hoth twins demanded. “How will 
you explain?” 

“Oh trust me. I'll tell him a 
cousin from home got wished on me 
for the day, or something else, and 
we'll be as good friends as ever. You 
watch. Your Aunt Sally Jane will 
smooth things. Men are easy to fool. 
And now that that’s fixed, I have a 


Bib quiz for tomorrow.” She sailea 
breezily out. 
“I wonder,” Margaret mused. 


“Still, no matter how it comes out, 
we won't be to blame.” 

“That’s true,” her sister agreed. 
“But I’m sort of sorry for the fel- 
low.” 

And perhaps it was repentance for 
the deceit to which she was a party 
that made Gladys outdo herself to 
make the dance on Saturday pleas- 
ant for Wilson Carver. For a girl 
who cared little for dancing she was 
remarkably skillful. Carver, too, was 
smooth on his feet. So the time 
passed agreeably enough, and almost 
before she was aware that it was the 
hour she looked up to see Margaret 
motioning from behind a curtain in 
the hall. 

As soon as the dance was over, 
Gladys had her excuse ready. “I 
wonder whether my handkerchief is 
on the window-seat in the hall, or 
did I drop it dancing? Will you see 
if you can find it?” 

Carver was quite willing to look, 
but his search was vain. Two min- 














utes later he returned to find await- 
ing him apparently the same girl. “I 
can’t find it,” he acknowledged. 

“Never mind. I have this one.” 

Something in the tone of her voice 
must have sounded strange, for he 
stared at her curiously; but the or- 
chestra began to play, and as they 
swept into a foxtrot he said nothing. 

His back happened to be toward 
the door about ten minutes later so 
that when his late partner, wrapped 
in her coat, peeped in and waved to 
her substitute, he did not see her. 

The next four dances were par- 
celled around among others, and the 
intermissions were so short that it 
was quite a long time before Mar- 
garet had a chance for a word with 
her partner. Track practice that af- 
ternoon had been rather strenuous, 
so that when it came their dance to- 
gether the Hammon twin suggested 
that they sit it out. 

Carver was willing. “Shall we go 
where you thought your handker- 
chief was?” he asked. 

“Where was that?” Margaret asked 
absent-mindedly. Then, as she sud- 
denly realized the role she was play- 
ing. “Oh, you mean out here?” She 
had no idea of the location, but that 
sentence sounded safe enough. 

For a few minutes they watched 
the couples passing. “Not so much 
excitement as basketball is there?” 
he laughed. 

“No. but I like it better.” 

“And don’t you like basketball?” 

“T don’t know much about it.” And 
immediately she scored for herself 
another slip. 

Carver looked puzzled. “I thought 
Miss Jordan said you were a basket- 
ball player.” 

“Oh, I’ve played a little. “Most 
every girl does.” Why hadn’t Gladys 
warned her of the line of talk to 
follow? But there had been little 
time for any words as they had 
passed in the hall. Well, if the sub- 
ject of athletes was dangerous she 
would try literature. She switched 
to modern books and found they had 
a common liking for a number of au- 
thors. The young man tried his best 
to get the conversation back to more 
persoval matters, but Marearet was 
afraid of making other slips. She 
took keen enioyment in avoiding 
traps. and was indeed sorry when the 
last dance was over. 

“Come up and call some time.” she 
invited. as thev said eood-bve in the 
hall. “Remember, I’ve only Fresh- 
ma” vrivileges, but—” 

“Yes, I urdersto-d. Week-erds it 
will have to be. You het [ll call” 

Helen Jordan’ with her partner 


walked past them while thew stood 
talkine. avd after Corver had gore 
Margaret saw Helen alone; but she 
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Both of the girls studied its contents together. 


passed the twin without saying a 
word. And Margaret, hurrying to 
her room to get ready for supper, 
thought nothing about it. 

Before she had a chance to discuss 
the party with Gladys, the bell rang, 
and they went down to the dining- 
room. After the meal, when she 
looked around to find her twin, 
Gladys had disappeared. It was 
about a half hour later when she 
came into their study. 

“Midge,” she began almost before 
she sat down, “are you very busy?” 
There was a serious tone in her. voice. 
“If you’re not, I want to tell you a 
secret. Becky told me not to say 
anything, but I think you had better 
know. Helen is furious at you.” 

It was news to Margaret. “Fur?- 
ous? Why? Didn’t I help her out 
all right?” 

“That’s the trouble. She thi-ks 
you did it too well. She told Beckv 
all about it after the dace, and said 
you were trying to—to ‘vamp’ was 
the word—Wilson and trv to get him 
awav from her.” 

“How many does she want?” 

Gledvs langhed. “Thet’s the point. 
She doesn’t have anybody else. That 
man from Denver c»me here to ex- 
plain to her that he had just nro- 
posed to some girl and wa>ted her 





to be the first to know it. Isn’t that 
the man for you, to get her all worked 
up and then tell her that he is en- 
gaged to someone else? But it goes 
with their conceit. And now she 
claims you have been ‘digging her 
cellar’ with Mr. Carver, and that you 
did it just to get an invitation to the 
Friar’s Club from him.” 

Margaret whistled. “That’s grati- 
tude. I don’t suppose it would do a 
hit of good to tell her I never thought 
of that once.” 

“Of course it wouldn’t. She'll 
never mention it to you. Probably 
she will smile and pour molasses 
over you; but she told Becky she 
was going to get even with you. And 
Becky said even though she was her 
room-mate she wouldn’t help her in 
that, so she warned me.” 

“All right Glad. And thank Becky. 
I'll look out for the Avenger. That 
would make a title for a melodrama, 
wouldn’t it? But I'll not let it make 
me gray-headed. I'll just try to for- 
get it.” 

Helen Jordan, however. did not for- 
get it so easily. A few days later she 
met Carver in the street, and. all gra- 
ciousness, stopped him. “I’m sorry 
abont the dance.” she began. “But I 
told you how it was. My cousin was 


(Continued on page 27) 
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CAMPING ON LAKE KILLCLAIRE 





By Maude Wilcox Niedermeyer 


READ THIS FIRST 


The members of the Girls’ Club 
of East Millerton were camping on 
Lake Killclaire, with their dear 
friend and chaperone Mrs. Sterns. At 
the end of the first happy week they 
decided to invite a girl who hadn’t 
had a chance to go camping to be 
their guest. It was finally voted to 
invite Anna May Smith—a rich girl 
who was very popular. Jetta, the 
only girl at camp who didn’t know 
Anna May, wrote and asked her. 
When the day came she met her at 
the station and brought her to camp. 
The girls rushed out to meet her 
and drew back with gasps of dismay. 





PART II 

™ HE was the wrong Anna May! 
Not a soul knew the young 
girl who stood before them! 
The situation grew tense. Ma- 
rion tried to mumble some words of 
welcome; everybody else was too hor- 
rified to speak, but it was the new- 

comer herself who saved the day. 

She grabbed Trix by one arm and 
Nanine by the other, and started off 
down the road. 

“Girls,” she called, looking back 
at the rest, who were following 
rather sheepishly, “I’ll burst with 
joy, if I don’t let it out somehow. I 
never was so happy in my life. It 
was wonderful in you to invite a 
stranger to your camp, and—and— 
Oh dear, let’s race the rest of the 
way!” They started off pell-mell 
for the camp, but the club girls had 
the advantage in their bloomers, and 
Marion reached the big tent first. 

“Mother . Sterns,” she gasped. 
“There—has been—some mistake. 
Act as though—” But at that mo- 
rent they all came tearing into the 
tent. Mother Sterns glanced at the 
strange girl, and then opened her 
arms to receive her. Anna May went 
into them eagerly. 

Jetta called from the next tent. 
“T have first claim on our guest. She 
is to come in here and wash up now.” 

Mother Sterns led the way, and the 
two disappeared. 

The other girls stood and gazed at 
each other. Finally, Rita burst out: 

“Well, I never! It’s an imposi- 
tion. We don’t know who she is, or 
anything about her.” 

“I never was more disappointed 
in my life!” cried Trix. 

“It certainly is a blow, but what 
are we to do about it?” asked Na- 
nine. “Marion, you’ve got to help 


us out. You mentioned 
her.” 

Marion looked puzzled and bewil- 
dered. “Of course she’s not Anna 
May Smith, but she responds to the 
name. Evidently Jetta has not sus- 
pected her. Girls, we must keep it 
from her until we have reached the 
bottom of this mystery.” 

At the word Trix dropped into a 
chair. “Maybe she’s a detective!” 
she cried, ruffling up her curls in de- 
spair. 

“Nonsense, she’s too young,.” re- 
piied Nanine. “But it may be just 
as well for us to watch our things. 
She’s a stranger to us, and—” 

“And guilty until proved inno- 
cent,” interrupted Rita. 

“Hush,” warned Marion. 
they come.” 

It was nearly two o’clock before 
they sat down to dinner, and even 
then Anna May and Jetta seemed to 
be the only ones with any appetite. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Jetta. 
“Has everyone fallen so desperately 
in love with Anna May that they 
can’t eat? Here, Trix, open your 
mouth for an Irish Cherry.” 

Trix closed her eyes, and openee 
her mouth, and Jetta popped an olive 
into it. 

Four o’clock was bathing time, 
and the girls got into their suits for 
a plunge. 

“Do you swim, Jetta?” asked Anna 
May, when they were alone in their 
tent again. 

“Sure thing, Heart’s Desire. Now 
don’t tell me that you can’t.” 

“Really, I’ve never learned. Would 
you teach me?” 

“Well, of all things! You shall 
learn this very afternoon. In fact, 
no girl can go canoeing until she 
has learned to swim. It’s one of the 
tules of the camp.” 

Anna May was small. Indeed, she 
was only a trifle bigger than Trix, 
who was considered the camp baby. 
The bathing suit that she put on now 
was much too big for her, but she 
pranced about the tent, hitching it 
up here and there in such a comical 
way that Jetta rolled over on the cot 
with laughter. 

“Anna May, you're a scream!” she 
said, sitting up, and wiping the tears 
out of her eyes with the back of her 
hand. 

“The suit’s borrowed, so of course 
it couldn’t be expected to fit. But 
do you really, truly like me? I was 
se afraid at first to come.” 

“Like you! I adore you!” Jetta 


inviting 


“Here 


threw her arms about Anna May, and 
— a resounding smack on her 
1ps. 

When their club knew that their 
guest wasn’t a swimmer, they became 
earnest in their efforts to teach her 
the art. And Anna May proved a 
willing pupil. She floundered about 
in the water splashing, kicking, gurg- 
ling, all according to directions, and 
always perfectly willing to trust her- 
self in their hands. She was earnest 
in her endeavors, but she had a sense 
of humor, too, that made actual work 
almost impossible. 

Rita thawed out, and was won 
over completely. Not so Nanine! 
She stamped her foot on the beach, 
and then said “Ouch!” for she was 
still in her bathing suit, and the 


. pebbles hurt. 


“Rita, don’t fall for that fun busi- 
ness,” she warned. “We are enter- 
taining an impostor.” 

“Hush, Nan, she might hear you!” 

But it wasn’t until night, after the 
lights had been extinguished, and the 
girls had gone to bed, that some of 
the mystery leaked out. And then, 
of course, the wrong girl heard it. 

Jetta had crept into bed with Anna 
May, and both girls snuggled down 
in the close quarters. 

“Do you know,” began Jetta, “I 
didn’t like the idea of inviting some 
one to spend these last days with us 
at first. But now I’m so glad!” She 
punctuated the words with a hug. 

“You never can know what it all 
means to me,” replied Anna May, 
and Jetta felt a tear drop on her 
forehead. “When the letter came 
Ma said that I couldn’t go. She had 
an extra wash to do for the Stut- 
worthy family and they are awfully 
particular people. She needed me. 
And then there was the carfare, and 
of course I didn’t have a gym suit. 
Oh, it all seemed impossible, and I 
cried quarts. In fact, I showed the 
effects so badly when I took home 
the Stutworthy’s washing that Mrs. 
Stutworthy noticed it. She got it 
all out of me in no time at all; how 
the Girls’ Club of East Millerton had 
invited me to visit them. In fact, I 
showed her your letter.” Anna May 
paused a moment to squeeze her 
friend, but Jetta had drawn over to 
the edge of the cot. 

“Go on, Anna May,” she whis- 
pered, hoarsely. Her heart was full 


of misgivings, her brain whirled with 
doubts. As Anna May talked on and 
on, she put two and two together, 

















and began to make sense out of the 
club girls’ actions. Hot, rebellious 
tears sprang to her eyes. She strug- 
gled to control herself. She could 
hear voices in one of the tents. How 
she longed to get out and join the 
other girls! But she dared not move. 
She waited until the regular breath- 
ing of Anna May told her that she 
slept. Then she stole quietly out of 
bed snatching up her kimona, and 
hurried out of the tent. 
Allight glimmered in the big tent, 
and she made for it at once. The 
voices became more distinct. She 
heard her own name mentioned. 
Someone was saying: 

“We must not let Jetta know that 
we suspect a thing, and—” 

Jetta raised the flap and stepped 
into their midst. Her eyes were 
blazing with anger, her hair flying in 
all directions, and she wrung her 
hands dramatically. 

“So you girls are trying to put 
something over on me!” she cried. 
“Do you know whom you have in- 
vited to be your guest? Well, she’s 
a washerwoman’s daughter over in 
Millerton!” Jetta could say no 
mure. She dropped to the floor and 
burst into tears. The girls gathered 
around her. 

“That’s a heap better than being 
the adventuress I thought her,” said 
Trix, smoothing out Jetta’s hair. 

“We knew that there was some 
mistake,” said Marion, sitting down 
beside Jetta, and taking her hand. 
“But it is really a relief to know that 
she is harmless.” 

“But a washerwoman’s daughter!” 
wailed Jetta. 

“And I loaned her my soap!” ex- 
claimed Rita, looking alarmed. 

“And I helped to decorate the tent 
with all my precious pennants,” 
cried Nanine. 

“But I’ve—I’ve been sleeping in 
the same cot with her, and—and oh 
dear, I’ve hugged and kissed her!” 
Jetta rocked back and forth on the 
floor. 

“Of course she will have to go,” 
said Rita. “But we'll have to wait 
until we can find some excuse.” 

Mother Sterns stepped into the 
tent just then. “Girls, girls, what is 
it all about?” 

They gathered about her all talk- 
ing at once. She shooed them off. 
“I want to hear it from the begin- 
ning,” she said. 

“In the first place,” began Jetta, 
when she could make herself heard, 
“I sent the letter to Millerton in- 
stead of East Millerton, and I ad- 
dressed it to Miss-Anna Smith. There 
happened to be an Anna Smith in 
Millerton. Her mother takes in 
washing for a living. Oh dear, oh 
dear, Marion you tell her the rest.” 
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“Of course the work of The Girls’ 
Club is known in Millerton, and this 
girl probably never dreamed of a 
mistake having been made. She con- 
fided in one of her mother’s cus- 
tomers, who in turn got her ready to 
come. Now, it looks as though it 
was up to us.” 

“But Marion, you knew the mo- 
ment you saw her that she wasn’t the 
right girl. Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“You had gone on ahead with the 
suit case, dear, and later we all 
thought it wiser not to, since you had 
taken such a liking to her.” 

other Sterns drew Jetta into her 

arms. “My dear,” she said, “Does 
the fact that Anna May’s mother earns 
an honest living by taking in wash- 
ing change your feelings toward 
her?” 

“Indeed, it does,” said Jetta, warm- 
ly. Then she appeared confused, 
“But it shouldn't,” she admitted 
lamely. “Still, I never, never could 
love her now the way | did.” 

A distant roll of thunder sounded 
just then. 

“Come, girls, we must get back to 
our tents,” said Mother Sterns. “We 
are due for a storm.” 

“Oh, do let us stay here then,” 
said Trix. “I like a crowd around 
in a thunder storm.” 

A few drops of rain sounded on 
the canvass. The next instant there 
was a deluge. The girls huddled to- 
gether in the middle of the tent. 

“Gracious, the rain’s coming in 
here,” cried Trix, as a little stream 
ran the length of the flooring. 

“T wish that Anna May was with 
us,” said Mother Sterns, mopping it 
up. 

The streams began to pour in 
everywhere. The rain fell in torrents. 
The girls sat on camp chairs and on 
the table, drawing their feet up un- 
der them. 

“Oh, this is terrible,” cried Na- 
nine. “Everything on the floor will 
get soaked.” 

Indeed, the water was rising above 


ll 


the floor. In the dim light the girls 
looked wild-eyed and ghost-like: 
Then the flap of the tent was opened 
and Anna May poked her head in. 

“Come in here this minute,” cried 
Mother Sterns. . 

Anna May shook her wet head. She 
gazed at the rising water. “Just 
hand me that’liatchet and the small 
frying pan,” she said; “perhaps I can 
divert this stream.” 

“But it’s raining pitchforks. You'll 
be soaking wet!” exclaimed Marion, 
tip-toeing about to get the utensils. 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” was the reply. 
“I’ve got on my bathing suit,” She 
disappeared into the night, and the 
girls crouched closer together. 

“Doesn’t look like an excuse to get 
rid of her,” said Rita, a little shame- 
fully. 

“Hush, she might hear you,” 
warned Marion. “What do you sup- 
pose she is going to do with a hatchet 
and pan?” 

“Probably she will try to dig a 
ditch around the tent,” said Mother 
Sterns. There was a troubled look 
in here eyes, but her voice was 
strong and steady, as she continued, 
“Girls, she may not be the-Anna May. 
but isn’t she the kind of girl the club 
wants to help? Here she is serving 
us, instead of our serving her.” 

The girls did not respond at once. 
Each was fighting her own battle. 
But outside in the rain one was 
fighting a battle for all. 

he water began to run off, and 

pretty soon no more came in, in 
spite of the continued downpour. 
Mother Sterns lighted the blue flame 
stove, and put some water on to heat. 
Marion joined her in the corner which 
was called the kitchen. 

“Something hot to drink will keep 
her from catching cold,” whispered 
Mother Sterns. 

“I’m sort of ashamed of myself,” 
Marion whispered back. “I want to 
do something for her, too.” 

One by one the girls came for- 

(Continued on page 13) 








A NEW STORY FOR YOU! 


“The Camp At Gravel Point” 
By Clara Ingram Judson 


A Girl Scout story, which has never been published before, starts in 


the July issue. 


Don’t fail to read it. 


Mrs. Judson has contributed several short stories to the “American 
Girl,” but this is the first serial we have had the pleasure of publishing. 
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SCRIBES’ CORNER—HOME SCOUT NEWS— 





A TRIP TO WASHINGTON 


Fifteen North Hudson Girl Scouts 
took a trip to Washington at Easter 
time. It was like a dream come true, 
because they had earned and saved 
the money for this trip. 


We left New York at 8 o’clock 
Thursday morning, arriving in Wash- 
ington at 2 P. M. 


The first visit was to our Senator 
Edge, where we were shown every 
courtesy. We went to the Library of 
Congress. Friday, we met and 
had pictures taken with the Hon. 
Miss Alice Robertson, of Oklahoma, 
the only woman in Congress. 


We spent the rest of the morning 
visiting public buildings, Bureau of 
Printing and Engraving, Pan Amer- 
ican Union Building, Museum of Na- 
tional History, Smithsonian Institute, 
White House and Capitol. We had 
an appointment to meet the President 
_and Mrs. Harding, but as our train 
did not arrive on time we missed it, 
but we got a “pass” that allowed us 
to see the private apartments of the 
President. The girls sent Mrs. Hard- 
ing a bouquet of red carnations, the 
flower of Ohio. 

Friday afternoon we visited the 
monument and the girls went shop- 
ping to get some little souvenirs. Of 


course, you must always have a little 
excitement and mystery so had ours 
on this trip. When we came out of 
the shop one of the girls was miss- 
ing but she had obeyed directions 
and was waiting for us at the hotel. 


Saturday! Oh, I just wish I could 
tell you all about our wonderful trip 
with the Washington Scouts. I 
think the girls enjoyed it more than 
any other. We met at the Scout 
Headquarters where seven large cars, 
filled with Scouts started off on a 
most beautiful drive through Fort 
Myer, Arlington, where we visited 
General Lee’s home and saw the 
graves of the Civil War, Spanish 
American War and World War Vet- 
erans. We drove on to the cunning 
little Girl Scout Tea Room where we 
had lunch. Each Washington Scout 
prepared lunch for herself and two 
visitors and what fun we had to- 
gether! 

We had a delightful sail down the 
river to Mt. Vernon and the girls vis- 
ited every nook and corner of Wash- 
ington’s home. 

We started home at 3:45, tired but 
happy, and every once in a while the 
girls would pop up and say, “Oh, it’s 
all over—but didn’t we have a fine 
time?” 


F. H. N., 


Local Director. 











All Aboard for Washington! 


COBLESKILL, N. Y. 

We are having a very happy year 
and although we have not been or- 
ganized long we think we have done 
very well. 

We have forty registered scouts 
and nearly all have finished their 
Second Class tests with the exception 
of the semaphore code. 

Our girls have earned their own 
uniforms and we have over a hundred 
dollars saved toward our summer 
camping bill. We have kept our ac- 
tivities on a penny basis. We have 
had a Penny Circus each year and 
this year served a Penny Supper that 
was a decided success. 

The girls all love the work and I 
love the girls, so that necessarily 
spells success, doesn’t it? 

M. F., Acting Captain. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

The Girl Scout Troop of St. 
Mark’s Methodist Episcopal Church 
was organized in March, 1920. There 
are now forty-eight girls in the 
troop. 

The activities of the troop, apart 
from their regular indoor and out- 
door Scout work, have included the 
following: 

In connection with the sale held by 
Ladies’ Aid Society during the winter 
the troop conducted a candy booth 
and turned over the proceeds, 
amounting to $43.00 to the ladies. 

The troop members pledged $20 
fer the Hoover European Relief un- 
dertaking, which they earned by spe- 
cial work, personal sacrifices of va- 
rious sorts and saving from their 
home allowances. 

Volunteers from the troop have 
assisted in caring for the children 
at the Flatbush Day Nursery. 

Special visits by the entire troop 
have been made to the Brooklyn 
Methodist Home and entertainment 
provided for the residents. Each 
girl has taken under her care one or 
more individual residents of the 
home, to correspond with, call upon 
and help to make their lives more 
happy. 

On March 11, 1921, the troop en- 
tertained the Boy Scout troop of the 
church at its first annual birthday 
party. Superintendent Banter of the 
Sunday School presented Scout Mer- 
it Badges, attendance awards, etc. 
Contests in signalling, First Aid, etc., 
were engaged in between the boys 
and the girls acting the part of true 
hostesses: the girls allowed the boys 
to carry off the honors. 
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The following letter has been re- 
ceived by Miss Ethel Trainer of 
Huntington, N. Y., from the mother 
of a little French orphan which she 
has adopted. 


Chatenois, January 18, 1921. 
My dear Miss Trainer: 


On receiving my great surprise I 
write a few words to thank you 
greatly for the pretty dress I have 
just received. It is very pretty; as 
to size, it fits very well, it is nicely 
made and in excellent taste. I must 
tell you how happy little Jeanne is 
to have such a lovely dress. She 
says, “Oh Mama, I shall look so nice 
this summer, how good our god- 
mothers in America are!” 

My dear Miss Trainer what do you 
do in America? Do send me news 
of yourself. This would give me so 
much pleasure! If you only knew 
how great poverty is in France. All 
the factories are closed, there is no 
work and living is still so high! I 
don’t know where it will bring us, 
we cannot last long in this condition; 


it is very sad. My oldest boy had a 
situation in a til. factory, he had 
been earning his living and that of 
his poor little sister for just two 
months; and now his factory has 
also shut down and he was dismissed. 
I assure you I have great difficulty 
in getting along, living is very hard 
for us, at present. But then I must 
be courageous for my children’s sake. 

Once again I thank you, my very 
dear Miss Trainer, please accept all 
my best friendship, and greet your 
troop, whom I hope are in excellent 
health. ; 

Your wholly devoted 
Marie Chanmont, 
Chatenois, Vosges. 
My good dear God-mother: 

I thank you very much for the 
pretty dress you sent me; it is lovely. 
With all my thanks I send you my 
best kisses. 

Your little Jeanne, who thinks often 
of you. 





INTERNATIONAL POST OFFICE 
Just at present all Scouts wishing 
to write to girls in foreign countries 


must send their names to THE AMER- 
IcAN GirL. We will try to put you 
in touch with the very girls you want 
to reach. In return for this be sure 
to send your interesting letters and 
pictures to us so that we may pub- 
lish them for other Scouts to read. 
Scouts from Massachusetts would 
like to correspond with girls from 
Racine, Wis., 13 years old; Califor- 
nia, 10 years old; “Outwest,” 12 
years old; “Outwest,” 13 years old; 
Dayton, Ohio, 14 years old; Nebras- 
ka, 12 years old; Florida, 11 years 
eld, and Washington, D. C., 12 years 
old. Any girls from the cities given 
above may send their names to us 
and we will forward them for you. 





RUSSIAN LETTERS 


Here’s your opportunity to 
write to a Girl Scout in Russia. 
THE AMERICAN GIRL has five let- 
ters from Russian Scouts. These 
letters are written in English. We 
will forward them to the first five 
girls whose names are received 
here. 




















BROWNIES 

We have only two Brownie Packs 
with another starting this month 
(May). The first pack was started 
at Unity House and now numbers 
eighteen elves, sprites and gnomes. 
Miss Thoorsell, captain of the Unity 
House Scout troop, acts as the 
Brown Owl and Maurine Maurer, 
Scout from the Headquarters Troop, 
is the Pack Leader. The Brownies 
are between six and nine years old 
and are all real “household fairies,” 
as they help at home by keeping 
themselves and their possessions tidy, 
washing dishes and even taking care 
of the babies. One small sister aged 
three comes to Brownie meetings and 
behaves beautifully. .The Brownies’ 
favorite games are “Roman Soldiers,” 
“On the Bridge of Avignon” and 
“Looby-Loo.” The Pack Leader is 
going to make them a totem out of 
an old umbrella and Unity House 
will help them to get their tunics. 
The second pack is at Louis Agassiz 
school and meets in the same room 
with the new Scout troop every two 
weeks. A Brown Owl and Pack Lead- 
er are needed. Each Brownie has 
the “extra name” of a’bird or ani- 
mal, and, when a story is told, the 
Chipmunk, the Wren, the Red Squir- 
rel and the Downy Woodpecker, 





roust be sure to listen for their names 
aud remember to get up quickly 
from the circle and turn around twice 
when they come into the story. Of 
course there is always a Brownie as 
the heroine of the story; whenever 
the story-teller speaks of “Brownies” 
in the plural, the whole circle whirls 
about (a variation of course of the 
old game called “Stage-Coach”). 
The third Brownie Pack is being 
started in St. Louis Park with Mrs. 
W. A. Stromme, a’ Council member, 
as the Brown Owl, and Scout Geneva 
Stromme as the Pack Leader. Wells 
Memorial House will soon have a 
fourth pack in charge of Miss Ehr- 
horn, the gymnasium teacher. 
TRAINING COURSE AT 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 

A training course for Girl Scout 
Captains will be held at the Summer 
School of Teachers’ College in New 
York City for six weeks beginning 
July 5. This course will ge given by 
Jean Hosford Fretwell, aided by C. 
F. Smith and E. K. Fretwell. Special 
Girl Scout leaders will supplement 
the work of the college instructors. 
The work will be evenly divided be- 
tween the meetings in Teachers’ Col- 
lege Gymnasium and outdoor work, 
including a trip to the Girl Scout 
camp .in the Interstate Park. 


CAMPING ON LAKE 
KILLCLAIRE 
(Continued from page 11) 


ward, all but Jetta. She sat curled 
up on a chair, and would not budge. 
The girls set the table, and the 
table, and the clink of the dishes and 
the odor of hot chocolate revived 
their spirits. They began to laugh 
and Br Rey 2 about the fun they 
wou ave showing Anna M 
the camp tricks. r 7? 
A few minutes later Anna May 
stepped into the tent, wet and muddy 
from her labors. “There, it’s fin- 
ished,” she said, and her eyes spark- 
ne i gracious, do I smell cocoa? 
But Jetta had jumped to her feet, 
and was coming toward her. She 
held out her arms, and Anna May 
went into them, mud, water, hatchet 
frying 4 and all. How everybody 
laughed and joked! And all the time 
the torrents fell unheeded outside, 
while the party made merry within. 
“Somehow I feel all made over 
now,” said Jetta, as she released her 
hold on Anna May. She looked into 
the clear, shining eyes. “And—and 
I just love you,” she whispered. 
THE END 
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INDIAN PARTY 


The day of the party the entertain- 
ment committee, or the girls in 
charge of it, should find a good place 
for the “Indian Mound.” This may 
be made in the following manner: 
Dig up a place about two feet by 
two, and one foot deep, under a 
large tree and mark it with a signal 
flag. Place a piece of dark brown pa- 
per in the opening and drop in a 
dozen or more Indian souvenirs, such 
as small canoes, beads, baskets, etc. 
Cover them up with another piece of 
brown paper and shovel the earth 
over the opening in the form of a 
mound. 

As soon as everyone is gathered 
and ready for the party—announce 
to them that they must win their 
“Indian Names.” The first contest 
may be in archery. (Bows and ar- 
rows may be purchased at any toy 
shop.) A strong piece of cloth about 
four feet square, sewed together bag 
fashion, then stuffed with hay and 
flattened with quilting stitches, makes 
a good target, or, if preferred, it may 
be painted on a cardboard. The 
“brave” whose aim is best is given 
the name of “Mighty Hunter.” 

A hoop wrapped in Indian colors 
can be hung from a tree, for each 
Scout to try her skill at shooting 
arrows through. Each time she 
succeeds she counts five points 
and is given a colored bead, which 
she must string on a horsehair for 
tallies. The Scout winning the most 
beads is given the name of “Bright- 
eyes.” 

Peanuts, previously painted with 
Indian faces, and wrapped in red 
flannel making them look very much 
like real Indians, should be hidden 
all over the lawn. The girl captur- 
ing the most red men should be 
named “Brave Warrior.” 

All kinds of races may be held— 
such as bag, three-legged, obstacle, 
potato race. The winner ofall these 
races should be called “Deerfoot.” 

If. you never had a “cock-fight™ 
you will enjoy it very much indeed. 
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The two participants are each given 
a stick of wood padded at each end 
with soft material, hulging three or 
four inches. The stick is piaced 
under the knees, and held in place 
with the elbows just inside the pad- 
ded ends. It is not necessary to 
have a padded stick—a broom han- 
dle or a cane will do just as well. 
The object of this game is to push 
your opponent out of the circle with 
your feet. Hands are not to be used 
on any account. “Strong-heart” wins 
the race. 

And now to go back to the “In- 
dian Mound”—after the games the 
hostess gives directions in Semaphore 
of how to find the mound as fol- 
lows: North 6 steps. Turn south- 
west; go 15 feet. Go directly north 
20 paces. Look for landmark in 
form of a tomahawk stuck in a tree. 
Retrace steps by walking backward 
east 6 feet. Strike out directly south 
for 30 paces. On large stone find 
arrow pointing in the direction of 





All girls like to give parties 
and certainly Girl Scouts are 
no exception. This is prov- 
ed by the number of requests 
we receive at Headquarters 
for entertainment material. 
We have therefore decided 
to give every month in The 
American Girl a number of 
party suggestions. If there is 
any particular kind of party 
you wish help with, write to 
us. On the other hand if 
you have an original idea for 
an entertainment, send it in. 
We will pay $1.00 for any 
account of a party or plan 
for a party considered 
worthy of publication. 


wh ted 
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mound. Go 25 paces to tree with sig- 
nal flag. Dig! Be sure and have an 
expert signaller and receiver who 
should write down the directions 
carefully. If possible, have the di- 
rections even more complicated. 
There should be a favor for each 
Scout. 

Perhaps you haven’t played stat- 
ues for a long time—that is always 
fun. Take a girl by the hand and 
swing her around letting go sud- 
denly. She must stay as she lands 
until every girl is posed—at which 
time the judges decide on the pret- 
tiest and funniest ones. If a girl 
moves before the decision of the 
judges, she must pay a forfeit. The 
prettiest statue may be named “Beau- 
teous Maiden” and the funniest 
“Wild Goose.” Statues may also be 
e in the following manner: 

ivide the girls into two parts half 
of them as girls and the others as 
“boys.” Take one girl and “boy” 
and pose them—lead out one girl or 
one “boy” at a time and ask them for 
suggestions. If it is the girl who 
makes the suggestion, tell her that 
she has to take the place of the girl 
in the statue—if it is the “boy,” that 
person must take the place of the 
“boy.” This should be continued un- 
til all have given their ideas. If too 
many are playing, however, use just 
enough so that it won’t grow tire- 
some but be sure io have the ones 
not in this game do something else. 

The statue should be hidden so that 
the players do not know what is 
going on. The joke is on them when 
they find that they have to work out 
their own suggestions. 

The most appropriate refresh- 
ments for this party would be a sup- 
per cooked over the fire—such as 
bacon, eggs, with cocoa and cake— 
toasted marshmallows. Have a jolly 
time singing under the stars. 
course, if you prefer, you can carry 
a picnic supper and just make a fire 
to toast marshmallows and _ sit 
around—but a fire always makes 
everyone feel happy and gay. 
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NESTING HABITS OF THE HUMMING BIRD 


OR the last four years three fam- 

ilies of humming birds have 
nested each year in the rosebushes 
that surround my home. This is be- 
cause I have a honeysuckle vine to 
attract them. 

One pair are ruby-throats and the 
others are the common variety, green 
backed and gray breasted little fel- 
lows, so dainty that they seem more 
like airy fairies than real flesh and 
blood birds. 

They come first when the early 
{lowers bloom in March or April, tu- 
lips, daffodils, hyacinths and other 
bulbs are first te blossom, and wild 
currant, trillium, wild cherry and 
many of the fruit trees are in full 
bloom during the next following 
weeks. 

The humming birds arrive late in 
March and do not usually vary much 
either way from that date. 

Immediately they set to work at 

tle task of nest building, both birds 
working daily, though |the |female 
seems to do more work than the 
male, and both birds work most dili- 
gently in the morning from about 
sunrise until nine or ten o'clock on 
bright sunny days. 
- After about ten in the morning 
they work intermittently during the 
balance of the day and when the 
weather is cloudy or rainy they work 
very little. 

Two families (I suspect they are 
the same birds) have built in exactly 
the same places in two different 
climbing roses for two years and one 
pair has built in the same identical 
spot for three years. 

Others have built in different 
places each year, usually not more 
than five or six feet above the 
ground. 


By El Comancho 


The nest is the daintiest thing im- 
aginable for it is woven of spider 
webs and the downy fluff of the 
“pussy willow” seed. 


The birds begin by gathering 
spider webs, for which they search 
diligently among the tangle of my 
honeysuckle vines, well knowing ap- 
parently that these vines harbor great 
numbers of spiders. The web is 
carried in their bill and attached to 
the rose bush where the nest is to be 
by sidewise rubbing movements of 
the bill. 

Quite a mass of this web is at- 
tached to the vine to serve as a 
foundation for the nest, then, when 
it forms a little silken platform large 
enough for the birds to stand on they 
begin to bring the pussy willow 
“wool.” 

From this stage on the next is 
Luilt up rapidly in a round silky 
mass by using the pussy willow 
“wool” for the building and weaving 
it together with more spider webs. 

The birds turn around and around 
as they weave the materials, building 
up the low places in the circle as they 
go until a beautiful little structure 
is made, as soft and smooth as 
though made of silk floss and swans- 
down, 

Little bits of lichen are woven in, 
on the outside only, as the nest pro- 
gresses, so that when it is done it 
looks exactly like a little gray knot 
about the circumference of a half 
dollar, attached to the limb and one 
could pass within two feet of it with- 
out seeing it, so well is its protec- 
tive color and shape worked out. 

The first week after the nest is 
done, usually late in April, the fe- 


male deposits two (in rare cases 
three) tiny, snow-white eggs and then 
the real business of raising a family 
begins. 

Both birds cover the eggs, though 
the male is not apparently anxiously 
concerned about the job and very of- 
ten neglects his part—but he fights 
all other birds that come anywhere 
near his little mate when she is on 
the nest. 

My record shows that the nest 
building takes about ten days, and 
the eggs hatch in about two weeks. In 
two to three weeks more the little 
birds fly.: Probably six weeks from 
the beginning of the nest building un- 
til the young birds are taking care 
of themselves would be a good aver- 
age time. 

From the day they are hatched un- 
til they fly and begin hunting their 
owr food, the two parents are kept 
busy feeding the hungry young and 
the food they bring them is young 
spiders. 

It seems a queer diet for the baby- 
hood of a bird that in mature life 
lives on the nectar of flowers, but so 
far as I can determine from long 
and close observation (much of the 
time I am not over three feet from 
the nest) the food provided for the 
growing young by the parent birds 
consists of nothing but tiny spiders 
which they bring at the rate of a 
trip every five to eight minutes from 
early morning until dusk. 

I think the reason why humming 
birds build near honeysuckle vines 
whenever they can is because of the 
abundance of spiders harbored by 
these vines. 








VISIT THE BIRDS 


Would you know a red-winged 
blackbird or a flicker or a martin or 
a bat if you saw one? 

Probably not, but if you were a 
Girl Scout you’d learn what they look 
like and to identify them by their 
call and their song. That’s what 
twenty little Girl Scouts did yesterday 
morning at the early hour of 7:30. 

One little 10-year-old girl discov- 
ered for the first time in her life 
what the expression, “blind as a bat,” 
means, and seemed satisfied with the 
explanation. Another little girl 
thought it would be rather nice to 
have a red-winged blackbird for a hat 
decoration, but her ideas were quick- 
ly put to rout by a stern sister Scout. 


In the study of bird life the Girl 
Scout leaders are pointing out to the 
youthful observers not only the 
beauty of their feathered friends, but 
their usefulness. It was shown in 
the brief study hour Saturday morn- 
ing that birds are among the best 
friends in animal life. 

The bird study class is only one 
of the many features of Girl Scout 
life that are being developed in the 
Topeka patrols. Cross-country hik- 
ing, camp craft, housekeeping and 
last but not least, “policing,” which 
every Girl Scout is taught to do af- 
ter a camp meeting. 

Every Saturday morning at 7:30, 
the weather permitting, the bird 
study classes will be held. 

Topeka, Kans. 


A BIRD RALLY 

Most Scouts think that because 
National Headquarters is in New 
York City with its tall buildings and 
paved streets that we must have a 
very dull time in summer. But any 
little Scout could have been helped 
to win her Bird Hunter’s test if she 
had looked into our back yard the 
week of migrating time. We saw the 
following birds trying to get a meal, 
or maybe resting after their long 
journey from the south: a Brown 
Thrasher, both a Hermit and Wood 
Thrush, a cat-bird, several Oven 
Birds, a Black and White Warbler, 
a Maryland Yellow Throat, a Che- 
wik or Towhee, a White-eyed Vireo, 
a Parula Warbler, a White Throated 


Sparrow. 
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This little pony is so gentle that mother lets the baby go riding with his 
brothers. Philadelphia, Pa. 


There’s no doubt 
but what this lit- 
tle girl will be a 
Scout when she’s 
older. Bangor, 


Maine. 


Tt 
F 


“A Child Nurse.” 

She does love her 

dolly! Nashwauk, 
Minn. 














In another 
minute this 
Girl Scout is 
going to hug 
the baby! 
Pleasantville, 


a A 








Who could 
help wanting 
to roll this 
adorable 
baby? Engle- 
wood, N. J. 











Paul Thompson 
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Happy as can be, with a Girl 
Scout to bathe him! Manhattan, 


What do you suppose the baby is 
whispering into the dog’s ear? 


Englewood, N. J. 


This little pony must be looking 
for a lump of sugar! Ithaca, N. Y. 








All dressed up 
in their Sun- 
day best; per- 
haps they are 
going toa 
party. Fol- 


croft, Pa. 
Wee Say 


Some day 
there'll be a 
new Chinese 
Scout. See her 
bright —_eyes. 
N. Y. City. 
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BANNER CONTEST 
First, Troop No. 103, Captain 
Dillman. 
Second, Troop No. 143, Captain 
Feaster. 


Third, Troop No. 43, Captain 
Martin. 
HONOR ROLL 


Troop No. 32, District No. 2, 94 
per cent, Captain Alexander. 

Troop No. 110, District No. 1, 92 
per cent, Captain Schaller. 


WANAMAKER RALLY 


The Wanamaker Rally came off a. 
last when we had almost given up 
hope of ever having it. It was a 
splendid success and ran without a 
hitch. 

Districts No. 1 and No. 6 were 
the biggest winners, Angelina D’Am- 
brosio of Troop No. 73 winning the 
Table Setting and Frances Schwartz, 
Troop No. 28, the Baby Washing for 
District No. 1. Margaret Creasey, 
Troop No. 192, winning the darning, 
and Anna Benson, Troop No. 168, 
the Speech Making for District No. 6. 

The other: successful competitors 
were Helen Johns, Troop No. 126, 
District No. 4, in Bandaging, and a 
patrol from Troop No. 172, District 
No. 3, who drilled beautifully. 

There was one big disappointment 
and that was Mrs. Choate being un- 
able to be present and award the 
prizes. However Mrs. Norman Mac- 
Leod, Mr. John Wanamaker’s daugh- 
ter, very kindly consented to do it. 


A MAGIC CABIN 


You have all heard the saying that 
“if you wish hard enough for a thing, 
you will get it.” Well, I think that 
is what must have happened to us. 
Can you imagine a dream coming 
true! 

For two long years we have 
dreamed of a little cabin all of our 
own away out in the country, with a 
cozy fire-place for winter evenings, 
and big wide windows for summer. 
Now for the story. 

In, the early part of the year a 
man, whose name we cannot find out, 
came to the captain of the troop and 
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asked if she would like to have a 
farm—just like that—as if he were 
giving away a five-cent piece. It was 
so sudden that she exclaimed “Why 
what on earth would I ever do with 
a farm?” Ah! a happy thought, 
“Why the girls would just love it,” 
and so she said “Yes.” But our 
hopes were dashed to the ground 
again, for we found it could not be 
given to the troop outright as accord- 
ing to law we would have to have a 
charter for the troop. 

But you see nothing so small as 
that could squash our captain, so 
right away quick she thought, if I ac- 
cept for the Church, the girls would 
get first consideration, so that is what 
she did. We went out to Clifton 
Heights to see the farm and found 
that it comprised about 32 acres of 
beautiful rolling fields with a big old 
fashioned country house and barn, 
fruit trees and a little stream running 
across the field. 

The buildings were to be divided 
up among the different organizations 
of the Church. The house was to go 
to the women of the church and the 
barn to the men. 

The Boy Scouts had the same idea 
as we had about a year ago and we 
helped them to raise about $450 to 
build a cabin; but now they are going 
to fix up the barn as a house and 
build a big concrete swimming pool 
for the use of the Scouts. Our cap- 
tain was on the committee which de- 
cided these things, so, of course, she 
put in a good word for us. One man 
who is a big lumber man in this city 
said, “Well, if some one will build 
the Girl Scouts a cabin I will fur- 
nish the lumber.” And _ another 
promised so many days of his time 
together with his carpenters and so 
on. 

The plans are nearly completed 
and the lumber is already delivered 
and soon the actual work will begin, 
thanks to the efforts of our dearly 
beloved Captain Pohlman, long may 
she be Captain of Troop No. 36. 

When it is finished we extend a 
hearty invitation to all the troops in 
the city to come out on a hike and 
see it and we will try to give you a 
good time in the bargain. But let us 
know when you are coming so that 
we can be sure of showing you a 
good time. 

We will let’ you know all about 
that part of it in the next issue. 


TRAINING SCHOOL 
The Senior Leaders Training 
School is now half over and Mrs. 
John V. Martin, who has been run- 
ning it so efficiently, is planning to 
end the course with a hike and fire- 
making and cooking in the open. 





TROOP NEWS 

_ Troop No. 175 of the West Branch 
Y. M. C. A. gave a play “Girls of 
Glen Willow” to add more money to 
the $10 they have already given to 
the Hoover Fund. This is not the 
enly money they have given -for a 
charitable purpose. The girls pay 
10 cents a week dues and out of the 
fund from this they pay the milk 
bills for a mother in the neighbor- 
hood who is widowed and has two 
tubercular children. 


Boy and Girl Scout troops of the 
Temple Lutheran Church had a con- 
test which has become an annual af- 
fair. Last year the girls challenged 
the boys and won. This year the 
boys challenged the girls and beat 
them by the narrow margin of five 
points. The events were Morse Code, 
Semaphore, Compass, Map-making, 
Nature-study, First-aid, Stretcher 
race, Fire by friction, and Knot 
tying. 

Whichever challenges apparentiy 
has the arranging of the program 
and so the girls are planning to have 
darning and ironing among the 
events of next year. Better luck 
then, girls! 


Troop No. 148 has given $50 to- 
ward the camp fund through their 
captain, Miss Dorothy Bacon. 


CAMP FUNDS 

The Field Directors have made ar- 
rangements with a moving picture 
theatre in each of their own districts 
to allow them a percentage for the 
camp fund for ail tickets disposed 
of by the troops in that district for 
a performance during a designated 
week. 

The film of the Philadelphia Girl 
Scout Camp at Langhorne will be 
shown, and it is hoped a very sub- 
stantial sum of money will be real- 
ized as well as promoting interest in 
the camp and recruiting new Scouts. 


DO A GOOD TURN 

The Junior Red Cross has asked 
the Philadelphia Girl Scouts to help 
in making clothes for the children in 
Europe and the Near East, and so 
one hundred garments have been or- 
dered to start with. They will be 
distributed from headquarters to dif- 
ferent troops, and it is hoped that 
the first one hundred will be taken 
so quickly that it will be necessary 
to order very soon a much larger 
number. A quarter of a million gar- 
ments are needed and so we can’t do 


‘ too much. 
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CAMP SCHOLARSHIPS 


Scholarships have been offered to 
Scouts and Camp Fire Girls this sum- 
mer at Camp Ahiti. This delightful 
camp, near Lake Sylvia, is directed 
by Miss Estelle Holbrook and Mrs. 
Lillian Greenleaf, both members of 
the Local Council. Miss Matilda 
Walton, Senior Councillor at the 
camp, is also a member of the Scout 
Council. The scholarships are for 
periods of two and four weeks, and 
the requirements are: 

1. A fine, high sense of honor. 

2. Love of nature. 

3. Love for people. 

4. Representative Girl Scout Train- 
ing. 

a 2 will include being a 
good sport under all circumstances. 
Number 3 will include co-operation, 
good comradeship and community 
spirit. Number -4 will be left en- 
tirely to the decision of Scout offi- 
cials. Four girls were recommended 
for the scholarships and are going to 
camp. All are fifteen years old or 
older and have received the Medal 
of Merit. Ethelwyn Sutton of Troop 
No. 37 (Captain Thompson), who 
will be the first Scout to go to Ahiti, 
is a Golden Eaglet. Marie Aftreith 
of Troop No. 16 (Captain Hainer), 
who will have the second scholar- 
ship, is studying to be a second lieu- 
tenant. Geneva Stromme of Troop 
1 (Captain Edgar) and Olive Crocker 
cf Troop No. 20 (Captain Morse,, 
who have the last and longest stays) 
at Ahiti, are old campers. Before 
they go to Lake Sylvia they will each 
spend a week at the Scout camp, 
Olive for her third season and Gene- 
va for her fourth. 


HOW WE GET OUR BADGES 


There is a great deal of discussion 
about badges just now, both in the 
AMERICAN GIRL and among the 
Scouts. There are a good many new 
badges since last spring, and almost 
all the old ones have been revised in 
the handbook, so that new examiners 
have to be asked to help us. ’ 

Badges for which the examinations 
are taken in the schools are: Athlete 
(only given in high schools), Cook, 
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Needlewoman, Laundress, Handy- 
woman and Interpreter, the teachers 
acting as examiners. Then there are 
the badges for which a captain ex- 
amines—the Health Winner and the 
Pathfinder. Some captains are also 
examiners for subjects in which they 
are experts. Miss Thompson gives 
the examination for the Citizen’s 
Badge at the office, and the Pioneer 
Badge at Edgewood. Miss Burdick 
examines for the Swimmer’s Badge, 
and Miss Thoorsell for the Econo- 
mist’s. For a long time there have 
heen courses for First Aid and Home 
Nursing, and others for Child Care 
and Public Health have been added 
in 1920 and 1921. The First Aid 
has been given under the Red Cross, 
the other instruction by Miss Pater- 
son of Wells Dispensary and the 
Council. 

Badges “at large” (not examined 
for at school, by the captain, or after 
a course of instruction) are perhaps 
the most difficult ones. The Musician, 
for which Miss Else Jache acts as ex- 
aminer, is very popular with Scouts. 
It takes time to get the Flower Finder 
Badge. Scouts have been helped 
greatly by Miss Tillisch and by Miss 
Butler, Curator of the Wild Flower 
Gardens and examiner for the badge. 
Only two Scouts from Troop No. 20 
have received the Bird Badge so far, 
as it takes both time and patience for 
observation and Dr. Roberts, the 
State Ornithologist, believes in a 
high standard for this badge, 
which ought to show real experience 
in “Bird Hunting.” Scouts are 
keeping bird calendars the year 
round. 

The Hostess Badge has become 
very popular and Mrs. Wales, Coun- 
cil member and examiner, is kept 
busy, giving written examinations 
and coming to parties. We hope that 
some Scout will write up the Stunt 
Party given on the 20th of May, by 
the Patrol Leaders who are trying 
for the Hostess Badge. This was 
for all the Patrol Leaders of the city. 
Seven Scouts giving a party for sixty 
proved a real test of ability to enter- 
tain, as there was no assistance from 
captains. 

We have only one Star Gazer’s 
Badge so far. The Scout who took 
it went with her father to the Uni- 
versity one winter night, and Pro- 
fessor Leavenworth gave her the ex- 
amination. 

Our only “Bee Keeper” is to help 
the other Scouts this year in selecting 
and caring for the camp bee hives. 
Miss Tillisch examines for this 
badge and Father Jager, Professor of 
Ree Keeping at the Agricultural 
School has helped us with advice. 

The interesting thing about all 
badges, as Miss Ford told us at the 
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last Badge Day, is that they are just 
a beginning, and that the practice 
needed to keep from getting “rusty » 
in a subject carries a Scout farther 
than the work needed to get the 
badge. Perhaps the Scout Aid group 
of badges are the best example of 
this. First Aiders will always find 
plenty of emergencies, wearers of the 
Home Nursing cross may have re 
sponsibility given them that is a 
greater test of their knowledge than 
any examination, and Child Care 
Scouts usually go right on caring for 
the baby in the family who helped 
them to get the badge. But other 
badge girls may have more difficulty. 
Hostess Badge girls are expecting to 
be called on to help with inter-troop 
parties, and to serve tea for the Coun- 
cil, or the Captains, just as they did 
before they won their badges. Swim- 
mers may join the Life Saving Corps 
when old enough, and with all our 
lakes, and our past record for pre- 
ventable drownings, may have the 
most severe test of their ability given 
to any Scout. (The Scouts whose 
picture appeared in the last Amer- 
ican Girl wish to state, in this connec- 
tion that they are not “paddling,” 
and that the boat in which they are 
standing is a flat-bottomed row-boat, 
not a canoe.) 


We think that our interpreters 
have been almost the busiest of the 
badge winners, as we use them a 
great deal. The girls who won it in 
French have written to the troop 
“orphans,” and, in the ballad pro- 
gram last winter, two of them were 
chosen to sing the leading parts in 
the old French songs that were acted 
out so charmingly. Correspondence 
with Belgian Guides has proved pop- 
ular and helpful, too. 

Our first interpreter won the badge 
for her knowledge of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, only counted a “living” lan- 
guage in recent years. Others have 
followed, and there have also been 
Yiddish interpreters, who are often 
of assistance in their community, and 
the school. There are several Ger- 
man interpreters and one for Span-* 
ish. We have not much practice in 
speaking these languages, but they 
make a Scouts’ reading more inter- 
esting. But when it comes to the 
Scandinavian tongues—then we do 
have a wonderful chance. One Scout, 
in passing her examination, trans- 
lated the constitution of the Swedish 
Girl Guides, and has started a cor- 
respondence, since, with a Swedish 
Guide. Other interpreters take the 
local Swedish paper, at home, and 
when a Scout article is sent in, from 
the office, we ask them to translste, 
and see how near it comes to the or- 
iginal. There will soon be Norwegian 
and Finnish interpreters we hope. 








CAMP MENUS 


Compiled from “Campward Ho!” on 
Sale ai National Headquarters for 75c 


The condition of one’s health is 
probably more dependent on what 
one eats than on any other single 
thing. Certain foods are necessary 
to keep the body in good physical 
condition and certain combinations 
of foods are not only better for the 
body but more pleasing to the palate 
than others. There is a psychology 
of food which, if stiidied, is interest- 
ing, and which, if applied, is most 
helpful. How many times quantity 
has not satisfied an appetite when 
quality has. Living in the open cre- 
ates an appetite, generally for quan- 
tity rather than quality; but this is 
no reason why the latter should be 
overlooked. 


The facilities for cooking and pre- 
paring food for obtaining variety are 
limited and for this reason the deficit 
must be made up in other ways. Ce- 
reals, fats, liquids, fresh vegetables, 
fruits and sweets are necessary, and 
a little meat may be added. Starchy 
foods are used. for bulk and should 
include the cereals, such as rice, hom- 
iny, oatmeal, shredded wheat, corn- 
meal and macaroni and potatoes. 

For fat, butter of the best quality 
should be used on the table, and 
Crisco for cooking. Liquids, fresh 
milk, the best that can be obtained, 
cocoa and plenty of pure water; 
fresh vegetables, any and all kinds 
procurable; those which are camp 
standbys are string beans, beets, car- 


rots, spinach, peas, squash, potatoes, - 


tomatoes, cucumbers, lettuce. 

Fresh fruit, if not too expensive, 
as it is in some parts of the country, 
is desirable; otherwise dried fruits 
must be used—apricots, peaches, 
prunes, apples. It is sometimes pos- 
sible to secure fresh berries. 

Lamb.—For small groups buy a 
leg or hind quarter of lamb for roast- 
ing, the shoulder for stews, chops 
for broiling. For a large group buy 
whole lambs and cut at camp; 40 or 
50 pounds is enough for one meal. 
Before cooking wipe off with a damp 
cloth and rub with salt. 

Beef.—A pot roast is best. Use the 


top of the round which can be also 
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used for roasting or making meat 
pies. Twenty-five or thirty pounds 
for a pot roast is sufficient for 130 
people. When buying beef make 
sure that it is not too fresh, for it 
will be tough; also, the fiber should 
not be coarse. The meat should be 
deep red in color and juicy. 

For soup, buy shin beef. 

Fowl.—Chickens are too expensive 
for camp use. Fowl properly cooked 
are very nice. Buy those that are fat 
and yellow in color. Four pounds 
will serve five campers. Cut the 
meat from the bones before serving 
and use the bones for soup. 

Fish.—Fish must be fresh or it is 
not fit even to be cooked. It should 
be firm and look fresh. Small fish, 
cod, halibut or special fish in special 
localities are good for camp use. 

Sweets——Simple desserts, such as 
bread pudding, cottage pudding, 
apple pudding, Indian pudding, corn 
starch, blanc mange, ice cream, ap- 
ple butter and jam, sherbets, choco- 
late pudding, ginger bread and cook- 
ies are used; of course, raw sugar 
and syrup in moderate quantities. 

Meat substitutes—Baked _ beans, 
cheese, eggs. 

Soups.—Soup is wholesome, eco- 
nomical and when well made, pal- 
atable. Vegetable soups without 
meat, and cream soups are the best 
for campers. 

Save the water in which vegetables 
have been boiled for making soup; 
that drained from rice, potatoes, 
spinach, peas or string beans is best. 
The rice water may have added to it 
tomatoes and seasoning. To potato 
and spinach water, add milk, thick- 
ening and seasoning. 

Breads.—Serve rye bread, whole 
wheat, graham, corn bread and a lim- 
ited amount of white bread; too 
much of the latter is not healthful. 

Menus.—A menu is merely a com- 
bination of a few of the above listed 
foods prepared in a variety of ways. 
Do not serve two starches at the same 
time, or two creamed vegetables, or 
a starch and vegetables without a 
sauce or gravy. Bread of some kind, 
a liquid and a fat are served with 
every meal. For breakfast there 
should be cereal, and if desired a 
stewed fruit, perhaps eggs in some 
form, but they are not necessary. Din- 
ner should include one starch, one 
green vegetable and a dessert; or, 
meat, two vegetables and a dessert; 
or a meat substitute, a vegetable, and 
a dessert. For supper, fresh or 


stewed fruit, plenty of milk if pos- 
sible, a sweet, and either cheese, pea- 
nut butter, a salad or a soup. 





RECIPES 
Bread and Cereals 

Biscuit, Baking Powder—For 4 
persons. 1 large cup flour, 1 heaping 
teaspoonful baking powder, 1 tea- 
spoonful salt. Crisco, bacon fat or 
butter and lard mixed, piece, size of 
an egg, milk. 

With knife chop the fat into the 
dry mixture thoroughly, add slowly 
the milk, stirring gently with a spoon. 
Make the dough soft and spongy but 
not thin enough to run. With a very 
little fat, grease the bottom of a pan. 
Drop the dough from the end of a 
spoon onto the pan in quantities the 
size of a Uneeda lunch biscuit and 
about 3-4 of an inch thick, leaving 
space between them. Bake in a re- 
flector oven before a hot fire for 20 
minutes or cover tight with another 
pan and bury in hot ashes under a 
fire. 

Bread for Hikers—% white flour, 
1% yellow meal, 1-5 powdered milk; 
1-10 powdered egg; salt and baking 
powder; bake in frying pan tightly 
covered and buried in ashes. 


DESSERTS 

Apple Cake.—F or 4 persons. Make 
a baking-powder biscuit dough and 
spread it in an oblong pan, having 
the dough about 2 inches thick. The 
pan should be greased slightly. Peel 
and core and cut in quarters 2 large 
apples. Slice these thin, and place 
on the dough in rows, each slice held 
in place by pressing it down in the 
dough a little. The slices should be 
near together. Sprinkle 34 of a cup 
of sugar over the top, add small 
pieces of butter and a little grated 
nutmeg. Bake in a reflector oven in 
front of hot fire until the apples are 
soft—about 14 hour. 

Meat, Fish AND Meat SuBstTITUTES 

Komas Stew.—For 4 persons. 4 
large tomatoes, or one small can of 
same, 3 eggs, 2 good-sized onions, 
green pepper, butter size of walnut, 
salt, pepper, bread or crackers. 

Heat the frying pan hot, melt but- 
ter in it; peel and slice thin onions 
and fry them for a few moments in 
the hot fat; add the well-washed 
green pepper cut fine; fry. Peel the 
tomatoes, cut in pieces, add to the 
onions and pepper, add salt and dash 
of pepper; cover, stew slowly 14 
hour. Add one by one the eggs, stir- 
ring them in well. Serve at once 
on toast or crackers. 





All suggestions with regard 
to camping or hiking will be 
most acceptable for this depart- 
ment during the summer 
months. 























The following letter has been re- 
ceived from Mrs. Mark Kerr, County 
Commissioner for London, Deputy 
Chief Commissioner for the Home 
Counties, who visited this country 
the first of this year. 

Dear Mrs. Storrow: 

I should like, through you, to say 
a few words of thanks for all the 
kindness and hospitality which I 
received in America. 

It was a very great joy to me to 
meet the Heads of the Movement in 
the U. S. A., and to know what good 
friends they can be, and are, to us. 

It was also delightful to see the 
Scouts themselves, and to feel one- 
self greeted everywhere with such 
beautiful friendliness as the repre- 
sentative of their sister guides. From 
one and all I had the same wonder- 
ful welcome, and it made one realize 
how strong a bond Scouting is he- 
tween all its members, and how 
great a force it can be in the future. 

Will you please convey my thanks 
to all the Girl Scouts, from National 
Headquarters downwards, for their 
great kindness, and assure them how 
much I appreciate it? I shall never 
forget the good friends I have made 
in America. 

I hope this interchange of visits 
will continue, and that as time goes 
on, we may learn to know each other 
better and better. Each country has 
so much to learn from the other, and 
one of the finest things that Scout- 
ing can do is to bind together more 
closely the great English speaking 
races. 

I must say a word of special 
thanks to you, who gave me this 
wonderful opportunity. It is difficult 
for me to say how much I admire 
the splendid work you are doing in 
training the officers, and the resuliz 
will, I know, be the best reward of 
vour efforts. 

With very best wishes for the 
growth and progress of Scouting in 
America, and with warmest and 
most cordial greetings from all of us 
on this side of the water. 

Yours very sincerely 
(Signed) Rose Kerr 








SCOUTS, ATTENTION! 


Some time ago Mrs. Harding, our 
Honorary President, extended an in- 
vitation to all Girl Scouts to visit 
her at the White House. Since that 
time many of the girls have called 
on her and she has received them 
most graciously. But so many of 
them have come that she is finding it 
impossible to see'them. We mustn’t 
forget that our Honorary President 
is also the wife of the President of 
the United States, which mears that 
she is a very busy woman. In order 
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that the Girl Scouts may not wear 
out their welcome, it has been found 
necessary to make a rule that all re- 
quests for appointments with Mrs. 
Harding must come through National 
Headquarters. It is only in such a 
way that we can protect the First 
Lady of the Land from being over- 
run with Girl Scout callers. 


GOLDEN EAGLETS 


Alice Newell, Troop 12, West 
Springfield, Mass. 

Mrs. A. C. Pease, Troop 15, West 
Springfield, Mass. 

Mary Patterson, Troop 4, Color- 
ado Springs, Colo. 





MOTHER AND DAUGHTERS 
MEETING 


In order that the mothers of the 
Albany, N. Y., Scouts might see for 
themselves just what is being ac- 
complished, a meeting was planned 
for March 5th, at which each Scout 
who brought her mother or some 
other member of her family was 
given credit in the inter-troop con- 
test now in progress. This plan 
worked beautifully. Over three 
hundred Scouts were present and a 
large representation of parents. An 
important feature of the meeting was 
the exhibition of Scout work includ- 
ing bread, pies and cakes; jars of 
fruit and jellies; articles of cloth- 
ing and millinery; maps made for 
the Pathfinders’ Test, diagrams of 
houses made for the Homemakers’ 
Test, snap-shots. 

Each troop in the city contributed 
in some definite way toward the 
evening’s program. A model open- 
ing was given by a patrol of Troop 
15 while all the Scouts joined in 
repeating the Promise and Laws and 
the Salute to the Flag. A member 
of Troop 9 demonstrated how to give 
a baby his bath. The proper way 
to set a table was shown by a Scout 
from Troop 11, while at the same 
time another Scout cleared up a dis- 
orderly room at the other end of the 
platform. A camp scene was given 
by Troop 14, which brought in camp 
songs, First Aid administration, in- 
cluding improvising a stretcher out 
of coats, and signalling. Members 
of Troop 11 gave a Health Drill, us- 
ing the exercises advised for the 
Health Winner’s Badge. Alternating 
with the practical demonstrations 
were musical numbers; vocal, piano 
and violin selections and two solo 
dances by talented Scouts. The pro- 
gram concluded with a clever play- 
let by Troop 9. 

The chairman of the Court of 
Honor awarded the 385 Merit Badges 
that had been earned since Novem- 


ber. A. H., Captain 











THROUGH THE BACK DOOR 


Everyone loves Mary Pickford, 
and perhaps Girl Scouts most of all 
for she knows how to do so many 
“Scoutlike” things. 

At any rate, if you are not already 
in love with her you will be after 
you see her as Jeanne Bodamere in 
“Through the Back Door.” 

Jeanne was born in Belgium. Her 
father was dead and her mother gave 
her everything that her heart de- 
sired except a mother’s companion- 
ship. 

Mother was very beautiful and 
young. She liked to go to parties 
and she loved the gay life. 

When her mother married again 
she left Jeanne in the care of an old 
fashioned nurse, Marie, who loved 
the little girl tenderly. Later on, 
Marie refused to give her up telling 
the mother that little Jeanne was 
dead. 

Jeanne in Belgium, scrubbing 
floors, riding on a mule, driving her 
beloved dog, and fishing in a mud 
puddle, is one of the most charming 
characters we have seen in the 
movies for some time. 


Then comes the war, Jeanne comes 
to America, bringing with her two 
little refugee children. Here she 
finds a great surprise, her mother is 
certainly different from the little 
Belgium girl’s dream of her. 

Jeanne’s experience with the Bel- 
gium cook and her vain struggles to 
make her mother know who she is— 
bring both joy and sadness into our 
hearts. 

All Girl Scouts simply must see 
this picture. It is a United Artists’ 
Production. 














DON’T FORGET! 


“The Golden Eaglet,” your 
own moving picture, is always 
available for use at entertain- 


ments. 























A FLOWER MARKET 


One of the most delightful ways 
for the Scouts to earn money during 
the summer is by holding a Flower 
Market. 

Most Scout troops are located in 
places where they can get out into 
the woods to gather flowers. Even 
in big cities, it takes only an hour at 
the most to reach the real country. 

In the first place certain girls 
should be designated to go and pick 
the flowers. Violets, arbutus, dog- 
wood and many others can be made 
up into charming bouquets by using 
plenty of green leaves and ferns. 
In the early spring city people would 
rather have them than all the hot- 
house flowers in the world. Later in 
the year you can sell roses, sweet 
peas and asters from your garden— 
daisies, buttercups and golden rod 
from the field. 

Hold the sale on a conspicuous 
corner and you are sure to find that 
the flowers will disappear like “hot 
cakes.” If the motorists pass by, you 
will find them excellent customers. 
Saturday is a very popular day to 
have a sale of this kind for everyone 
likes to have fresh flowers for over 
Sunday. 

The Girl Scouts of Hartsdale, New 
York, made enough money on a 
Flower Sale to buy their uniforms 
and many other things beside. To be 
sure they sold tulips, daffodils and 
marguerites for Easter, but the wild 
flowers will prove just as profitable. 
At any rate it is decidedly worth 
while trying, when you consider the 
fun you'll have both in the woods 
and at the sale. 





Tell THe AMERICAN GIRL read- 
ers about your money-making 
plan! 
will be glad of all suggestions. 


This new department 
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THE WATKINSVILLE AND VI- 
DALIA GIRL SCOUT CAMP 


The following report was sent us 
last October and it was so good that 
we saved it for publication this year. 
All girls planning to go to camp will 
enjoy it. 

After much happy planning, July 
the twentieth came, and seven very 
excited, happy Girl Scouts left Vi- 
dalia, bound for Macon, Ga., with 
their chaperon. Macon is about a 
hundred miles from Watkinsville and 
Watkinsville from Valadia is about 
two hundred miles. 

When they arrived in Macon they 
were placed in the charge of another 
chaperon. Since it was six hours be- 
fore train time, the scouts went to 
the Y. W. C. A. cafeteria for lunch 
and afterwards to the movies. Then 
they walked to the Catholic church, 
which was very beautiful, and from 
there out to Wesleyan College. 

From Macon they tock the train to 
Watkinsville. Both the Vidalia and 
Watkinsville Scouts were very excit- 
ed and anxious to meet each other, 
for they were going to camp togeth- 
er, also the Vidalia Scouts were going 
to spend the night in the homes of 
the Watkinsville Scouts. 

The next morning the Vidalia and 
Watkinsville Girl Scouts, with the 
chaperons, were taken in automobiles 
to the camp. 

As they neared camp, they saw a 
river, which soon meant “River plus 
Scouts” equals “Swimming.” On the 
left side was a very high hill, at the 
top of which they saw seven tents. 
* After the things had beer unload- 
ed and cleaned up, they did what 
they wanted to the rest of the day. 
When night came, they sat on the 
ground and listened to one of the 
chaperons play her guitar and sing. 

The next morning there was a pro- 
gram tacked on the tree. he whis- 
tle blew at six o’clock, and in a few 
minutes another whistle blew for set- 
ting-up exercises; breakfast was 
served, and after that, inspection. 
Then came Nature Study. After Na- 
ture Study the girls were ready for 
a “dip” and after swimming dinner 
was given a glad welcome. The girls 
read, took a nap, or wrote letters 
during the rest hour. 

Every night one patrol ertertained 
the others. This was great fun, and 
some very interesting things were 
given. Often times some of the Wat- 
kinsville people were at these enter- 
tainments. 

Ten o'clock the first whistle blew 
for bed, and about ten-thirty the lan- 
terns were blown out. The scouts 


were supposed to have been as quiet 
as a “Mouse,” but if a mouse had 
come tripping quietly along well 








A nice, jolly farmer, who lived near 
the camp, took five of the Vidalia 
Girl Scouts in his car to Monroe, 
Georgia, a little city ten miles from 
camp. He gave them a lovely time 
with the movies and other amuse- 
ments. 

One afternoon, when some of the 
scouts started hiking, they came to a 
little stream, and one of the chape- 
rons fell in. It was too funny, to us, 
but she took it good naturedly and 
after changing her wet garments, 
joined us. 

We hiked to Hawka mountain, five 
miles from camp. One of the girls 
said “howk to Hikia” instead of 
“Hike to Hawka,” and the former be- 
came our byword. When we were 
about a quarter of a mile from the 
mountain we stopped at a store and 
bought drinks, also things to make 
sandwiches. The climb up the moun- 
tains was the hardest hiking. We 
reached camp in time for dinner, 
many with tired feet, but glad that 
they could have a record of having 
walked ten miles in one morning. 

The days that passed were happy 
ones, with the Watkinsville and Vi- 
dalia girls learning to like each other 
more and more, among the good 
times; of canoeing, swimming, play- 
ing rook, hiking and good felowship. 

The dam must not be forgotten, as 
it was so pretty with the water flow- 
in over it. The girls spent happy 
times, sitting on the pretty grayish 
looking rocks, by the dam, reading, 
writing, knitting or just merrily chat- 
ting. From the rocks you could see 
the mill house. You have already 
read that the girls could go in swim- 
ming twice a day, but the last night 
at the camp they were allowed to go 
in by moonlight, making it a night to 
be ever cherished in their memory. 

The girls liked the two colored 
cooks that they had very much, as 
they were so good and clean. And 
“talk about your good eats;” the 
Scouts had the “bestest” meals. The 
girls made dandy K. P.’s, and were 
very useful when it came to carrying 
water from the spring, and other 
daily chores. 

July, the thirtieth dawned, but not 
the sun, and found Scouts busily 
packing. After an early breakfast 
the Vidalia Scouts left camp, with 
sad good-byes, and were taken in au- 
tomobiles to Watkinsville first, as 
they had to catch the train for home. 

That night the Girl Scouts and 
their chaperon arrived home. Some 
with red noses and sun-burned faces. 
And when the Scouts were once more 
inetheir beds at home, their dreams 
were very happy ones, for they were 
of a wonderful camp. A.R., 


Vidalia, Ga. 
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MORE SCOUT NEWS FOR. YOU! 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


Ten weeks ago the Girl Scout 
Council of White Plains, organized 
thirty-two of their Girl Scouts, rep- 
resenting members of seven troops, 
into a Fife and Drum Corps that the 
city will soon be proud to own. 

The average attendance at the re- 
hearsals has been from twenty to 
twenty-five girls—which shows that 
they are in earnest, for the rehearsals 
mean hard work and much that is 
discouraging. 

Five drums, twelve bugles and fif- 
teen fifes were purchased by the 
Council. Several of the corps have 
since then bought their own instru- 
ments. 

On Wednesday nights the fifers 
begin with the scale, exercises, and 
last of all “Auld Lang Syne,” which 
is never omitted in a street parade. 
Next come the drummers playing 
“Mamma, Daddy,” rolls, flams, exer- 
cises, and the various beats that go 
with march music bringing order out 
of confusion. Then came the bug- 
lers—learning “Oh how I hate to 
get up in the morning”—‘“Reveille” 
—“Taps.” 

It is only fair to place the re- 
sponsibility of so decided an inno- 
vation as a street band on the shoul- 
ders of those who furthered the re- 
cent drive in November. If the pub- 
lic hadn’t helpéd, the White Plains 
Girl Scout Fife and Drum Corps 


could not have been started. 


OIL CITY, PA. 

We organized August 23d with a 
patrol of eight girls. Before a 
month’s time we had one full troop 
and a good beginning for Troop 2. 
We then helped organize Troop 2. 

We had four markets in order to 
raise some money for our Treasury. 
At Christmas time we had a tree and 
each girl brought a gift—not to give 
io a Girl Scout friend—but to put in 
a box that we sent to a Mountain 
White Sunday School down in the 
Ozark Mountains. There were fifty 
nice gifts in the box; including 
dressed dolls, candy, aprons, tam’ 0’ 
shanters, towels, etc. We were after- 
wards told that these people to whom 
we sent these gifts would have re- 
ceived none at all, if it had not been 
for our box. 

Valentine’s Day our troop sent a 
pound box of chocolates to each boy 
and girl in the Venango Childrens’ 
Home in Oil City. We also sent a 
box of some thirty valentines to the 
quarantined children at the Meadville 
Orphan’s Home. 

We sent two baskets of fruit and 


groceries to two worthy families 
here. In both cases the father was 
out of work and the families quar- 
antined with diptheria. We sent a 
check for $5.00 to the Rosie Sacola 
Fund—a check for $4.00 to the 
Hoover Fund. 

Our basketball team is splendid— 
and we go out of doors whenever we 
can for hikes. 

We are planning a banquet for the 
mothers of the girls in Troop No. 1. 

Capt. Mrs. R. E. F. 


RED ROSE SONG 
(Auld Lang Syne) 
There is a deep red flower we know, 
As red as red can be. 
It is the lovely bright red rose, 
It’s loved by you and me. 


Cho. Thornes it has, but what care 
we, 

Its beauty shines to heaven. 

It is the bright red rose you see 

Of Girl Scouts Number Seven. 


We, too, have thornes, but we will 
try, 

As Scouts, to do our part 

To make ourselves, as clean and pure, 

As the lovely roses heart. 


We're full of jolly care-free glee, 

We’re surely full of vim, 

And if we really do our best, 

We're very sure to win. 
Lewiston, Monr. 


PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 


The Paul Bartlett statue of Benja- 
min Franklin, now on its way to 
Waterbury, Conn., arrived in Perth 
Amboy this month, while on its 
“patriotic pilgrimage” from Balti- 
more, was fittingly honored here yes- 
terday afternoon by the entire com- 
munity despite the brevity of time 
that was given for the preparation. 
Of all the towns through which the 
statue passed Perth Amboy turned 
out in the largest numbers and full 
homage was paid to the memory of 

1e great statesman whose sculptored 
figure, seated, upon the truck that 
conveyed it from the place of its or- 
igin, overlooked the hosts of school 
children, civilians, city officials and 
Boy and Girl Scouts who assembled 
in City Hall park at 2 o’clock. 

The mayor, in a few words, paid 
tribute to the memory of Benjamin 
Franklin, by wreathing the statue 
with a floral piece from the city and 
saying a few words of welcome fol- 
lowing which other floral offerings 
were made by the American Legion, 
the Rose Shop and the Girl Scouts, 
Troop No. 2. 

Rev. Mr. Jones spoke briefly and 
interestingly on the life of Benja- 
min Franklin. 





Perth Amboy Girl Scouts honor Benjamin Franklin. 
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Tramp, tramp, tramp and down 
the street they come, 


Forty little Girl Scouts out for 
some fun— 


No wonder they smile and look so 
gay— 

They’re 
Aetna flag today! 


christening their new 


THE GIRL SCOUT 
SHOP 


189 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


See Front Inside 


Price List. 


Cover for 


Troop Flags, 22 x 36 in., blue and white 
Peerless bunting (unlettered) Scout 
emblem in gold sewed on a green back 
ground 


Troop Flag (3 x 5) all wool 
Troop Flag (3 x 5) wool and cotton 


with any troop 


Troop Pennant—made 
number 
Semaphore Flags, 
Morse Code Flags, 
American Flags—wool 3 ft. by 5 ft. 
American Flags—2 ft. by 3 ft. 
American Flags—silk 3 ft. by 5 ft. 
American Flags—heavy silk 3 ft. by 5 ft. 
Troop Flags—heavy silk 3 ft. by 5 ft. 


Aetna Flag & Banner Co. 
Incorporated 


125 E. 23rd St. New York City 
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THE VICTORY OF SAMOTHRACE 
(Continued from page 7) 


Instantly the strained expression 
left Miss Lutes’ face. “I am glad,” 
she said simply. 

Both Sammy and Kathleen flashed 
her a grateful look. 

Miss Bill rose, opened one of the 
windows, and sat down again. 
“There is a full moon,” she said, 
leaning her arm on the window-sill. 

Sammy sniffed the mild night air. 
“It was lovely coming over Grieg’s 
Hill,” she said wistfully. 

“The shadows were beautiful,” 
added Kathleen, craning her neck in 
an attempt to see beyond the lighted 
room. 

“Especially tonight with the moon 
so round and jolly.” Sammy also 
tried to get a glimpse of the night 
landscape. 

Doom closed down upon them. 

“Coming over Grieg’s Hill?—Es- 
pecially tonight?” There could be no 
escaping the voice of Miss Field. 

Silence; stark dreadful silence. 

“Tell us,” said Miss Brokaw softly. 

And Miss Bill murmured some- 
thing that sounded like “My fault.” 

“Everything,” said Miss Lutes, 
firmly. 

Sammy looked at Miss Bill. “It 
was because you generally gave us 
A in English,” she said slowly. 

“You mean she gave me A. She 
gave you A+,” said Kathleen loy- 
ally. 

“A or A+, it doesn’t matter; those 
A’s were our inspiration,” said 
Sammy gravely. 

“Our hope of success,” added Kath- 
leen. 

“Our future,” continued Sammy. 

Miss Bill looked puzzled. 

“They were the only A’s we ever 
got,” said Kathleen truthfully. 

“Although Broky sometimes gave 
us B,” added Sammy, unconscious of 
the error in her form of address. 

“The rest were mostly C’s and D’s 
—-etc.” Even Kathleen hesitated 
slightly before pronouncing the con- 
clusive “etc.” 

“So we decided,” Sammy took up 
the explanation eagerly, “to make the 
best of our talents.” 

“Which was English,” murmured 
Kathleen. 

“Were English,” corrected Sammy. 

“Was.” 

“Were.” 

“Was.” 

So” 

“Never mind whether it was or 
were,” said Miss Lutes incoherently. 

“Anyway we decided to be journal- 
ists,” continued Sammy. 

“On account of the A’s,” explained 
Kathleen. 


“And so we thought first of all we 
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would learn to be typesettists,” said 
Sammy. 

“Setters,” corrected Kathleen. 

Sammy frowned. “Setters are 
dogs,” she said reproachfully. 

“I meant type-setters, silly!” 

“Oh, all right. First of all we de- 
cided to be type-setters because of 
course to succeed in anything it must 
be studied from the ground up.” 

“Indeed?” It was Miss Marshall 
who had attempted to teach them 
mathematics from the ground up and 
had failed dismally. 

“Go on, Sammy—Kathleen,” Miss 
Bill spoke gently. 

“Where have you been going to 
learn—journalism?” asked the teach- 
er of history. 

“Journalism!” Miss Field regarded 
Miss Brokaw witheringly. 

“Tell us where you were tonight 
and—other nights.” The principal 
of the school spoke with emphasis. 

Everyone waited tensely. Miss 
Brokaw in an attitude of deferred 
flight. Miss Marshall with an ex- 
pression of profound disapproval. 
Miss Bill eagerly, as though she were 
enjoying herself. Miss Lutes with 
an air of unprejudiced attention. 
Miss Field as a martyr who rather 
enjoys martyrdom than otherwise. 

“Tell us where you have been,” 
repeated Miss Lutes, tapping her 
foot on the floor. 

Sammy gulped. 

Kathleen gulped. 

“Night school,” confessed Sammy. 

“Night school,” echoed Kathleen. 

The faculty knitted its brows and 
tried to comprehend. 

Miss Bill shattered the prolonged 
silence. She shattered it with 
laughter. 

“Night school!” gasped Miss Bill 
and went off into another paroxysm 
of mirth. 

Miss Brokaw joined her. 

Miss Lutes started to speak. She 
struggled a helpless moment and then 
succumbed to her inevitable sense of 
humor. 

“Preposterous!” ejaculated Miss 
Marshall. 

“Disgraceful!” snapped Miss Field. 

“It’s great fun,” explained Sammy. 

“We love it,” added Kathleen. 

Miss Lutes controlled herself. “I 
think I will have to ask you to con- 
fine your labors in the future to this 
school,” she said dryly. 

A prolonged conversation fol- 
lowed, in which the relative values of 
journalism and boarding-school Eng- 
lish were contrasted and placed in 
their proper sequence. It was 11:15 
before silence reigned in Coburn 
dormitory. Even then it was not per- 
manent. Four voices in varying tones 
of caution penetrated the key-hole of 
room ten. 
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Suggestions for Girl Scouts 


WEBB BELT WITH HOOKS, 55c. 







SCOUT KNIVES 

(With special shield) 
No. 1 Four Blades, 
with can opener, 
screw driver and 
handy blade. $2.00 
No. 2, 2 Blades. $1.25 
(Both have Girl 
Scout Emblem en- 
graved on blade) 





ARMY FIRST AID KIT, $1.00 
SCOUT WHISTLE, 20c ARMY FIRST AID POUCH, 60c 





OVERNIGHT HAVERSACK 


DOLL CANTEENS (Special 
Price, $2.00 No. 2. Tin, $1.60. No. 1. Aluminum $3.50 ws ng 





gee 










MESS KITS 
No. 1 Aluminum 
$3.50 









(6 parts) Embroidered 
STATIONERY No. 1 Tin, with Handkerchiefs 
50c Box MESS KIT, No. 2 steel frying pan, Linen, 40c 
$1.75 $2.50 Cotton, 25c 



























National Supply Department 


Girl Scouts 


189 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
New York, N. Y. 





























Camp Directory 








Camp Idyle Wyld Invites You! 


HAVE YOU SEEN ITS BOOKLET? 
A True Girls’ Fairyland ; 

Limited numbers. Only a few vacancies. 

References required. Seasor’s fee $500. 


No extras. 
DO YOU TAKE 
10-DAY CAMPING TRIPS 
in 
MOTOR BOATS AND CANOES 
or a 


BIG 4-WHEEL DRIVE TRUCK? 
WE DO 


at 
Camp Idyle Wyld 
THE DIRECTOR 
Camp Idyle Wyld, Three Lakes, Wisc. 








Camp Minnehaha for Girls 
BAT.CAVE, N. C. 

Home Care; Camp Fun. Altitude 2000 
feet, in the Land of the Sky. Trained and 
enthusiastic Councillors, Juniors and 
Seniors 
Eight weeks, season, $200 
MRS. BELLE ABBOTT ROXBY 
Bat Cave, N. C. 








ANNUNG FOR GIRLS 
One hundred acres on the side of Mt. 
Minsi. with half mile front of the Dela- 
ware River. Lodge, bungalows, cabins and 
tents on cool mountain side. Conveniently 
located. All sports and amusements. Write 
for booklet. 
EMMA C. GRIEDER. Director 
Tuscarawas, Ohio 
After May first, Portland, Pa. 








CAMP EAGLE POINT 


A mountain camp in the heart of the 
White Mountains. Modern and fully 
equipped for all camp activities. Trained 
and enthusiastic leaders. A beautiful and 
interesting place for your summer. Never 
a dull moment. Virginia E. Spencer, 
Ph.D., 220 West 424 St., New York City, 
Suite 1614. 








4 A Bath, 
Merrymeeting Camp for Girls Yfaize 
Boothbay Camp for Boys. Two miles apart 
—On Bays of the Kennebec, Christian 

leaders. 


Bookiets tell you the story. 
A. R. Webster, 1329 Cypress St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








WETOMATCHEK CAMPS ».0R Sey. 


Under the eennngement of the Chicago 
Normal School of Physical Education. 
Junior and Senior Camps, July and Au- 
gust, for girls, ages 9 to 22. A strong force 
of trained counselors. References required. 
Write for booklet. REGISTRAR. 

is, Chicago, 5026 Greenwood Ave., Box A 


e 
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“What happened?” 

“Where did you go?” 

“What did you do?” 

“Did you get punished?” 

In the darkness Samothracia sat 
up in bed and delivered a brief ora- 
tion. She concluded with words that 
were remarkable both for their bre- 


‘vity and their intense analysis. 


“Lutie’s a good sport. Billy’s a 
lamb.  Broky’s an angel. The 
Grand Marshall is an old prune and 
Little-Field is too mean to live. The 
rest is none of ybur business,” she 
said pleasantly. 

On the opposite side of the room 
Kathleen McLaughlin aroused herself 
from preliminary slumber and ad- 
dressed the invisible audience be- 
yond the invisible door. 

“Sammy is a truthful child,” she 
mumbled, “and I’m not the only one 
who says so. Goodnight.” 

The moon rode down the western 
sky-line and sleep tiptoed the corri- 
dors of Coburn dormitory. 

“TI wish,” murmured the last wak- 
ing voice in the building, addressing 
the emptiness tht made such a splen- 
did confident for certain unpublish- 
able emotions, “I wish that Aunt 
Mary would expel both of ’em!” 


(To be continued) 


The following troops responded 
generously to the Hoover appeal. 
Even though many of them made 
sacrifices in order to do so, they 
cannot help but feel it was worth 
while. Additional names will be 
printed next month. 


DONATIONS TO THE HOOVER 
FUND 
Troop 1, Wilkes-Barre, Pa......$15.00 
Troop 1, So. Hamilton, Mass.. 10.00 
Troop 1, Brookline, Mass........ 20.00 
Troop 2, Brookline, Mass........ 10.00 
Troop 7, Brookline, Mass........ 10.00 
Troop 8, Brookline, Mass........ 10.00 
Troop 9, Brookline, Mass........ 10.60 
Troop 10, Brookline, Mass...... 10.00 
Troop 15, Brookline, Mass...... 10.00 
Troop 3, East Orange, N. J.... 10.00 
Troop 4, Iowa City, Iowa........ 10.00 


Troop 4, Newport, R. I......... 10.00 
Troop 1, Norcross, Ga............ 10.00 
Troop 1, W. Palm Beach, Fla. 20.00 
Troop 1, Gerry, N. V.............: 5.00 
Troop 2, 5, San Francisco, Cal. 15.78 
Troop 9, Manhattan, N. Y..... 10.00 
Troop 1, Pottsville, Pa............ 10.00 
Troop 2, Carbondale, Pa......... 10.62 
Troop 1, Eliot, Maine........ ccnegs ROOD 


Troop 1, Southern Pines, N.C...211.86 


Notice—The Girl Scouts of 
Maplewood, N. J., sent $80.00 to the 
Hoover Fund instead of $60.00 as 
stated in the May issue of THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. 








_CAMP TRAIL’S END FOR GIRLS 


In the beautiful Bluegrass 
siregion of Kentucky.» Estab- 
lished 1913. Expert leadership. 
Land and water sports, correc- 
tive gymnastics, etc., in charge 
of five graduate Physical Di- 
rectors. Music, dancing, dra- 
matics, handicrafts, tutoring, 
etc. Lodge and tents ideally 
situated in woods overlooking 
the Kentucky River. Vege- 
tables from Camp garden. Tri 
to the world-famous wale 4 
Cave. Also, unique boat trip 
of 160 miles to mountains. En- 
rollment limited. Apply early. 





















Booklet sent upon request 


Miss MARY DE WITT SNYDER, 
361 S. Broadway, Lexington, Ky. 


ROCKBR'OOK 


Camp for Girls 
BREVARD, N. C. 
in Mountains of North Carolina 
“Land of the Sky” 

An ideal place for Woodcraft and 
Out-door Sports with guidance by 
Girl Scout Captain. 

MRS. HENRY N. CARRIER, 
Director Brevard, N. C. 
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CAMP AREY for Girls 


A camp in a spot chosen for its beauty 
and healthfulness, under the guidance of 
able and expcrienced directors, all ath- 
letics, baseball, basketball, field hockey, 
dancing, war canoes, swimming, hikes, 
horseback riding, plays and parties, camp 
oaper—a restricted group of live, fine 
girls. A camp of health and happiness. 


MRS. M. A. FONTAINE 
713 E. Parkway Brooklyn, N. Y. 














FOR GIRLS 
Sand and water sports, horse- 
back riding. Corrective exer- 
cises, dancing, hiking, music, 
arts and crafts. Experienced Scout Master. 
Director, MRS. S. EVANNAH PRICE 
40 High St., Springfield, Mass. 








SOUTH SEA CAMP 
BABYLON, NEW YORE 
Refined home camp for girls from four to 
sixteen, overlooking the great South Bay. 
All outdoor games; swimming, tennis, 
horseback riding. Individual care and at- 

tention. For particulars address 
MRS. MARY M. HADDEN, Director 
Babylon, New York 


a | 


CAMP MINNETONKA 


Tacoma Lakes, Me. 

Enroll early. For a limited number of 
Christian girls. Booklet. Excellent swim- 
ming, canoeing, hiking, meals. Personal 
attention. Motherly care. Moderate rate. 
Beautiful lake. New equipment. 
Comforts. 

GEORGE RIEGER, JR. 
1103 Harrison St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAMP CHEBEAGUE 
CASCO BAY MAINE 
Vacation Camp for girls. Enrollments two 

weeks or more. 
Salt water swimming, athletics. Full camp 
equipment. 
MRS. F. T. WADDELL 
Bramhall Apts., Suite 7, Portland, Maine 
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TOO MANY MEN 


(Continued from page 9) 
a stick, and I was sorry I had to be 
agreeable to him. There was nothing 
else to do, though.” 

“Don’t let it worry you, Miss Jor- 
dan. I had a fine time. Miss ham- 
mon is a peach of a girl.” 

Helen’s eyes narrowed, but her 
voice was honey-sweet. “Which Miss 
Hammon did you like best?” 

“What do you mean?” the young 
man demanded, amazement -in his 
tones. 

“You don’t mean to say you didn’t 
know. Then they were right. They 
had a big laugh about it afterward, 
but I thought you had discovered it, 
and were too much of a gentleman to 
say anything.” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“Your partners at the dance. You 
had one of the twins and she got tired 
cf dancing, so she signalled ner twin 


sister to take her place. They were. 


sure that they had fooled you.” 

“But—but—that girl was—was 
two girls. Oh, it can’t be. When did 
they change?” 

“T didn’t hear them say. You can 
ask anyone, or—why not come up 
and call on me tomorrow night and 
I'll introduce you to the Hammon 
twins.” 

“Perhaps,” he- replied. He half 
turned away. “Well, 1 must be 
going.” 

Helen heard him mutter to himself 
as he left and she smiled darkly. She 
was sure her scheme had worked to 
perfection. But she could not know 
that as soon as he was out of sight 
Carver hurried home and called up 
Pomeroy Cottage. He would find out. 

“Is Miss Hammon there?” he in- 
quired. 

“Which one?” The answer con- 
firmed the story. 

“Oh, either.” 

There was a long pause. He won- 
dered what he should say, how greet 
the one who came. Then he heard a 
sound and the telephone vibrated. 

“Hello,” came a voice. 

“Hello, is this my dance partner?” 

“Hello, neither of the Twins is 
here. Is there any message?” 

“Tell them this. then: the person 
they had such a good time making a 
fool of at the dance last Saturday 
called up.” 

He heard the girl at the other end 
catch her breath. “Perhaps I ought 
not to say anything,” she began, “buy 
I’m their very best friend, and I’m 
certain they never tried to make fun 
of you. Whv Margaret said—But I 
mustn’t repeat that. Only somebody 
has been telling you things.” 


The AMERICAN GIRL 


“T won’t discuss it, either, but I am 
curious to know one thing; what did 
I do to make one of them run away?” 

“That’s easy. I know about that. 
She had to go to basketball call-out. 
Didn’t Helen Jordan tell you that? 
She was the one who arranged it.” 

“No; she didn’t.” 

‘Well, please, whoever you are, 
don’t believe anything mean about 
the twins. Now is there any mes- 
sage?” F 

“No. And thank you very much. 
I'll call them again.” 

The girl who answered the tele- 
phone was too wise to say anything, 
so the Hammon twins knew nothing 
of the reasons which lay back of a 
Jetter which lay among the others the 
next day, addressed to the “Hammon 
Twins.” Both of the girls studied 
its contents together. 

“Dear Miss Hammon: I'll admit 
you had me puzzled the other day. 
First you said you were very fond 
of basketball, then you said you 
didn’t care much about it and 
preferred dancing. And _ several 
other statements did not jibe. 
But now I’ve discovered that there 
are two of you. This is written to 
the one who likes to dance.” 

Gladys looked up at this point. 
“It’s yours, Midge.” 

Her sister went on reading. “We’re 
giving a play and dance at the Friar’s 
Club a week from tomorrow, and I 
wonder whether you would care to be 
my guest. I don’t know which is 
which of you, so you'll have to en- 
lighten me.” And then came the sig- 
nature, “Wilson Carver.” 

Margaret looked up with a twinkle 
in her eye. “It’s the Friar invitation 
from Helen’s man. Shall I take it?” 

Gladys nodded. “If I wanted to 
go, I would.” 

And so, while Margaret accepted 
the invitation—but that, as the Man 
from Bombay said, is another story. 

THE END 











CAMP COLLIER 


A Summer Camp for Girls. Raquette 
Lake, Adirondacks. All camp activities. 
Land and water sports. Motor boats, sail 
boats, canoe trips. Mountain climbing, 
golf, archery, tennis. Spacious assembly 
and recreation hall. Double bowling alley. 
Log cabins, A camp of unusual equipment. 
Apply Belle Thomson, School of Natural 
Development, 620 Riverside Drive, New 
York City. 








Second National Training Camp 
For Girl Scout Leaders 
Central Valley, New York 

June 15th to June 29th. 
Take your vacation in the woods 
and learn to be a Girl Scout 
Leader. For full particulars 
write to: 

MRS. FREDERICK EDEY 
189 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. C. 








fit ve CAMPNAVAJON ES 
July ist to September Ist 


On Beautiful Lake Thompson, Me. 
Near Poland Springs 


Mid pines and birches on hill sloping 
down to lake. Every land and water sport, 
carefully taught. Two-day White Mt. trip. 
Hikes to all points of interest. Best of 


food. Physician. Nurse. Handicraft. Spe- 

cial arrangement for riding. Experienced 

councillors. Catalog. Registration closes 

June Ist. Special rates to Scout troop. 
LARA HENDERSON, Director 

1530 Linden Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 








EGGEMOGGIN CAMP FOR GIRLS 


EAST HARPSWELL, MAINE 
Seventh season. Ideal outdoor life in a 
wonderful forest of 40 acres, on salt water. 
Careful attention given to health and hap- 
piness. All land and water sports, under 
qualified counselors. Horseback riding No 
extras except laundry. Ages from 8 to 20. 
Illustrated Booklet on request 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward L. Montgomery 
Mt. Ida School for Girls. Newton 58, Mass. 











Be sure and read the sequel 
to this story “Gladys, Don’t get 
Rash!” in the July issue. 











UNIONTOWN, PA. 

During the stay of U. S. Mine Res- 
cue Car No. 3 here. demonstrations 
in mine rescue and First Aid will be 
taught. The scope of training has 
heen widened, it was said, to take in 
Boy and Girl Scouts, and special in- 
struction courses have been planned 
for the Boy Scouts at the Municipal 
Building, a church to be selected for 
the instruction to be given the girls. 
These classes will start very soon, 
lasting from 9 a.m. until 1:30 p.m. 


LITTLE BAY CAMP FOR GIRLS 
It is one huge chalet, a most unique build- 
ing; modern conveniences; sleeping porch- 
es; water sports, horseback riding; arts 
and crafts; health and safety first. Camp 
farm products. Nothing but our illustrated 
cutalogue can do it justice. Send for one 
be Mrs. P. C. HEADLEY, JR., Fairhaven, 
Mass. 











If you are planning to go to 
camp this summer why not 
send for a catalogue to the peo- 
ple who advertise in The Amer- 
ican Girl. They are just the 
right sort of camps and just the 
kind of a camp you are looking 
for! 
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Stamp collecting is a 
fascinating hobby. 
Try it. 





GIRL SCOUTS! 


Start Stamp Collecting, and Start RIGHT 
with some REAL approvais. 


2 eee 12c. 25 Europe........2c. 
ALGOMA STAMP CO. 
4806 Stewart Place, Cincinnati, Ohio 








16 Varieties Czecho-Slovak Stamps Cat. 56c 
—discount, 15c. 


5 Mary Pickford covers, all different, with 
a fine 50 per cent. approval selection. 


CHAS. J. GOODMAN 
231 West Third Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 








FINE STAMPS 
Sent on approval at 50 per cent discount 
China, %c to $2.00.............. 77% 
30 different Poster Stamps...... 12c 


WICKWEL STAMP CO. 
42 Manchester Terrace, Springfield, Mass. 
ORR AE CR 





STAMPS at one cent each. Not two alike. 


Order as many as you want. 
Guaranteed to be genuine and in good 
condition. 

MAURY SWARTZ 

1408 Eleventh Street, N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 
—— 
— 


BARBADOES PEACE STAMP 
FREE with initial 25c purchase. 











Packet of 100 different stamps......... 10c 
100) verv fine imported hinges.......... 32c 
Dollar stamp FREE to approval appli- 
cants. 


We give REAL “Individual Service” 


WINK STAMP COMPANY 
Twelfth Street, Wheeling, W. Va. 


TO ALL APPLICANTS FOR APPROVAL 
SHEETS WE OFFER 116 VARIETIES—ALL 
FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS 


fe) 
Including at least 25 varieties of 
20! War Stamps. Note the following 








countries represented—Austria, Ar- 

gentine, Australian Com., Bavaria 
surcharge, Belgium, Brazil, Chile, 

Canada, China, Cuba, Czecho- 

Slovakia, Cameroons, Esthonia, Egypt, France, 
alt oar Latvija, Hungary, Schleswig, 
krainia—Commemoratives, Peace, War Tax, 
Plebiscite, Surcharges, etc. A pocket album, 
pocket hinges, perforation gauge and milli- 
meter scale, lists of sets, packets and supplies 


free. 
, LAKEVIEW STAMP CO., 
2503 E. 86th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Stamps Free 


SIXTY ALL DIFFERENT 


For the names of two collectors and 3c 
postage. 10 coins, 25c; 20 coins, 35c. 


TOLEDO STAMP CO. 
TOLEDO, O., U. S. A. 





55 Different Stamps | 


Including China, Japan, French Colonies, 
etc., given to applicants fer our high 
grade approval selections. Send references 
and 2c stamp for The Edgewood Stamp Co., 
Dept. R., Milford, Conn. 
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“Q-SO-AH CABIN” 
(The Tall Pine) 
Breathes there the girl with soul so 
dead— 
Who never to herself hath said— 

“T’ve taken an overnight hike.” 
And if there is such a girl aren’t you 
sorry for her, you “O-So-Ah-ians?” 

It was just the Friday before Palm 
Sunday when we set out, and “we 
were eleven,” as it were, when we left 
the New York Central at the White 
Plains station, with our “bags and 
baggage” as Caesar said. We had 
seen the cabin from the windows of 
the train and from the “Ohs” and 
“Ahs” that ensued, our fellow pas- 
sengers must have thought we were 
kindergartners. The sight that met 
our eyes was a dee-lightful log cabin 
about 18 x 40, surrounded by trees, 
mostly pines. 

As soon as we unburdened our- 
selves of our canteens, knapsacks, 
blankets, pots, et cetera, half of us 
went to the village for supplies, 
while the rest hunted for firewood (a 
job which became steady), and put 
up a few decorations, such as, signal- 
ling flags, our laws, etc. The only 
thing the cabin possesses besides—7 
windows, a door, a roof, a cement 
pavement floor, and 4 corners is an 
open fireplace and that was smoky 
as we soon found out. However, we 
discovered that a stone lodged in a 
chink of the chimney, put there by 
some naughty boy, no doubt, was the 
cause. 

Mess, I beg your pardon fellow 
campers, I mean dinner, was served 
around 7.30, and we certainly did it 
justice. Wasn’t Margot’s cocoanut 
cake great? Just think, she actually 
had carried that cake from The 
Bronx, New York City, to White 
Plains, a distance of 12 miles without 
a mishap. Then as it was too dark 
to wash our things up we piled them 
and put them into the furthermost 
corner of the cabin and then quickly 
forgot them while we listened to de- 
tective stories. It was planned that 
two Scouts should have “dog watch” 
at the same time to keep the fire up 
as it was only March 18th, and we 
weren’t overheated—to put it mildly 
—while the others slept, but it seems 
that only three slept (Sherlock 
Holmes is working on the case now). 
We laughed, talked, and told jokes 
until one of the girls thought she had 
heard a step outside and it wasn’t 
long before we all had heard a step, 
but we finally caught our runaway 
imaginations and then all was well. 

We got up at 6:00, but the above 
three aroused from their downy 
couches (the floor I mean) two hours 
later. We cooked out of doors mostly 
all the time, and it was quite an ex- 
perience, for when we are on hikes 
we don’t cook much. Saturday, seven 
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Good things are waiting 
for you here. Read 
carefully. ) 


Send 30c in stamps for a set of Montene- 
gro 1907 complete. Ipa. to 4k. Catalogue 
$1.61. 

Write for price lists anyway. ’ 


GEORGE T. SIMPSON 
507 E. Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SPEGIAL OFFER scant rim 


Developed 10c and first six prints 2c each. 
Best workmanship. Enlargements a spe- 
cialty. 24 hours service. Enclose money 
order. Write for price list “14” and sam- 
ple print. Johnston & Tunick, 53 Nassau 
Street, New York. 



























IN ONE LESSON 
New SWIM-EZY method 
Fun while you learn, 


just like play. Complete One Lesson Course, 
attractively illustrated. Results or money 
back. Send $1.00 today cash or money order. 
BUNNELL PUBL. CO. Box 3//. URBANA,OHIO. 












LEADERS SEE FOR YOURSELVES 
Plans for real training and making money. 
Interesting circular and specialty (worth 20c) 
sent entirely free. Write now and see for 
yourself. 
Powell & White, 132 Govern Pl., Cincinnati, O. 








GIRLS 


Why not earn some money sellin 
“SMILE ON” il 


30c. 
The “Glad” eo | with Blue Bird title page 
and other songs 
Write for particulars to 
MISS C. L. SUMNER, B.S., Pd.B. 
orwood, N. Y. 
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Ask Your Storekeeper For 


STOVINK 


THE RED STOVE REMEDY 
Manufacturers: 
Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc. 


Worcester, Mass. 





«=AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 


IHS = Your films developed, printed 
feos and enlarged. Send for price 
list and free offer. 
ABEL & COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
903 E Street N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 














When writing to Advertisers kindly 
mention THE AMERICAN GIRL 



































Scouts began to build lean-tos (three 
on one and four on the other) for 
their Pioneer Badge, and they were’ 
finished before they went home. That 
evening we had four Scouts and a 
captain added to our number (but 
the latter went home Sunday), be 
sides some White Plains Boy Scouts. 
We were quite near to civilization 
so we had visitors all the time. One 
day two ladies and a little girl, 
around eight, were passing by and 
asked if they could “look in.” We 
replied in the affirmative and after 
they had asked us several questions 
one lady said to her companion, 
“They’re a nice, healthy looking lot 
aren’t they?” and to the little girl, 
“That’s what I want you to be when 
you grow up.” Although we had a 
wonderful time, still there are no 
comforts like home. The flash was 
suddenly put on Fay one night, and 
when asked why she was waving her 
hand above her head she replied, 
“I’m feeling for the electric chain.” 
Our last meal, which was on Wednes- 
day, began at 12:00 and ended at 
3:00. It consisted of all our in- 
gredients both dry and wet. We cer- 
tainly “Hooverized.” Here’s what we 
had—cocoa, tomatoe, vegetable and 
chicken soup—peas and corn—eggs 
—home made potato soup and bread, 
butter and jam. Last, but of course 
not least (by this time your mouths 
should be watering) the nicest raisin 
fudge ever made and it was gone be- 
fore you could say Jack Robinson. 
Besides, learning a stock of new 
jokes, the most thrilling stories you 
ever heard, and “how to rough it,” 
we had the dandiest time we ever 
had and—we like White Plains after 

all. G. E. MacL., 
Bronx, N. Y. C. 


LARCHMONT, N. Y. 


The week before Easter was a busy 
one for the Larchmont Girl Scouts. 
They met at the home of one of their 
councilors, and were shown how to 
sketch and color Easter cards. Some 
of the older girls did very artistic 
work. 

The younger girls dressed up lolly- 
pops to represent ladies in their 
Easter finery, using bright colored 
crepe paper. These sold very well, 
indeed. And at the end of the week, 
the troop funds were increased: by 
$9.50. 

In the beginning of March, each of 
the two troops in Larchmont donated 
$5.00 from their troop funds to the 
Chinese Famine Fund, for the sup- 
port of a Chinese orphan girl, in the 
famine zone. 

CAPTAIN, 
Troop No. 1 
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Manufacturers since 1869 of 


Neckerchiefs 

Middy Squares 

Middy Ties 

Windsor Ties 
for camps and schools in many 
colors and qualities including 
the best silk and mercerized 
cotton grades. 
These may be purchased from 
The Girl Scout Supply Dept. 

(See Price List) 


Contracts solicited. 


STANTON BROTHERS 
14 E. 22nd St. New York City 








Watch Out! 


For the stories, scout 
news, and pictures of 
you and your good 
times in 

THE AMERICAN GIRL 


189 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


$1.50 a year 15c a copy 


At GIMBEL’S 
Philadelphia 
Girl Scouts Will Find 


—Uniforms and Equipment of 
all kinds, for one girl or for an 
entire Troop. And a prompt 
and helpful Service — a Girl 
Scout Lieutenant is in charge. 
who will take a personal inter- 
est in your particular require- 
ments. 


GIMBEL BROTHERS 
Scout Service 


Philadelphia 











joc RIPUTTEE - 
Made in U. S. A. 
A “Regular”—Officers’ size 
} “Scout”—Girls’ size 
At Your Scout Dealer 
or Write 
195 Broadway 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mfrs. to the Govt. Military 
Schools and Organizations 

















Girl Scouts, 


Attention! 


WE want you to know that this store 

is official headquarters for Wash. 
ington, and when you come in for Scout 
Apparel or equipment, you will find a 
royal welcome. 


The Hecht Co, 


7th St., at F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 








Girl Scouts 
Listen 


HEN in Scranton, remember we 

are sole agents for Girl Scout 
equipment. We are serving Girl Scouts 
just as we have been serving your brother 
Boy Scouts for years and years. 


SAMTER BROS. CO. 


SCRANTON, PA. 





























CAMPWARD HO! 


All Girl Scouts and their 
leaders, who are interested 
in camping, NEED this val- 
uable book. It contains 
everything from the selec- 
tion of counsellors to recre- 
ation. 
Green cloth, 192 pp. 
trations, 75 cents. 
Order from National Head- 
quarters. 





Illus- 
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3- uitine 3 is a wonderful 
|S’ sewing machine oil. It is 
light and penetrating with 


great viscosity. The oil runs right to 
the very bottom of any delicate bearing 
and lubricates perfectly. 

3-in-One cleans out the gummy 
dirty particles gathered by inferior oil. 
This reduces wear to the least appre- 
ciable amount because a clean, prop- 
erly oiled bearing is practically fric- 
tionless. A little 


3-in-One 

on a cloth wrung out in cold water will 
keep the case of your machine beauti- 
fully polished and perfectly clean. Also 
an application of 3-in-One prevents all 
rust and tarnish on nickeled and metal 
surfaces. 

Your dealer has 3-in-One in trial size bottles 
1 oz. for 10c; in 3 oz. bottles 25c; in 8 oz. 
bottles, (2 pint, ) 50c and in Handy OilCans, 3/2 
oz. 25c. These “handy cans” fit a machine 
drawer and are very convenient. Sent by parcel 
post for 30c if your dealer doesn’t sell them. 


FREE. A generous sample and instructive 
Dictionary on request. Write today. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., Breadway, New York 




















“SOMETHING NEW!” 
A tiny hand loom. Makes belts, 
dress-trimmings, hatbands, bags, 
neckties, Indian weaving. 

Single, $2.75; Dozen, $2.35 each 
TAWIDO STUDIO 


23 Union Square West, New York City 
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A GIRL SCOUT LEADER TO A 
LOST CHILD 

Little girl I used to be, 

Long, long ago, 

Lost upon life’s busy ways, 

When, I scarcely know. 


If I could recover you, 
Round-eyed, trusting, wise, 
What would I not do for you 
What plans not devise. 


Work and play alike should bring 
Each its blessed part 

Of life’s bounty, dear to you 
Head and Hands and Heart. 


You should be—but are, you know, 
Now, beyond a doubt. 
Strong and well and bright and gay, 
You should be a SCOUT. 
L. D., 
Troop No. 1 
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| Plays! 


Plays! 


We have the newest and 
most attractive as well as 
the largest assortment of 
plays in the world, as well 
as the most popular plays 
for girls only. 


Send a two-cent stamp 
for our new catalog des- 
cribing thousands of plays. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
28-30 W. 38th St. 
New York City 








PINS AND RINGS 
FOR GIRL SCOUT CLUBS 


Made to order from special designs in gold. 
sterling and plate. 


Send for catalog. 


C. K. GROUSE CO. 
1 Bruce St.. NORTH ATTLEBORO, Mass. 








A GIRL SCOUT 
SEES and HEARS 


Lend Us Your Eyes and Ears 


and 
We Will Improve Them 
The Guide to Nature 


Subscription $1.50 per year. 
Sample Copy 15c. 


EDWARD F. BIGELOW, Editor 
ArcAdiA 
SOUND BEACH CONNECTICUT 
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This is a picture of the 
watches listed by the 
Girl Scout National 
Supply Dep't. 


15 Jewel Nickel 





Case ... .. $10.00 
7 Jewel Nickel 
Case _.....___..$5.00 





John T. Mauran Mfg. Company 


Providence, R. I. 


Such a watch cannot be 
purchased more reason- 
ably elsewhere. 


Can be read as easily 
at night as in day 
time. 













































































Make Your Own Uniforms at Home and Save Money 


With our “Ready to Sew” garments any Girl Scout can make her own uniform in a 
“Jiffy” and have one that fits better, looks better and is better. 
trated charts and complete instruction with each garment. 


Size 10 12 14 16 18 38 40 42 
Long Coat .... $3.80 $3.80 $3.80 $3.80 $3.80 $4.40 $4.40 $4.40 
Short Coat & Skirt 5.35 5.35 5.35 5.35 5.35 6.35 6.35 6.35 
Skirts, Extra ... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Bloomers ....... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 

Notice 





The AMERICAN GIRL 31 
(is 
Handy Flashlight, Price. $1.90 
pe 
RAINCOAT RAIN CAPE 
Girl | i ee $6.00 Girl Sizes 6 to 16...........ccccceses 7.00 
pe a , Roe 8.00 Junior Sizes 15 to 19............ 10.50 
Official Price List of Flags 
AMERICAN FLAGS TROOP FLAGS 
S1zE MATERIAL Price 
2x3 ft. Wool (Size used with small Troop Flag) $2.70 Price Price ror 
3x5 ft Wool LMG RIEL, PERG Oy Sib 3.50 Size MATERIAL EacH LETTERING. 
4x6 ft. Niki e achicha OAR Ae Clee eae ab 4. ; 
3x5 st. Pg Ch eee: SEs eenneenasen “80 pe m7 sa and Wool....$2.50 10c ys letter 
STAFFS ~~ b ool ea ik 6.35 15¢ 3 : 

, Descarpriost x5 it. otton an ool.... 5.00 15c é 
i ee i ual $ .30 3x5 ft. Wool ......++++e+e0: 25 ie 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Eagle ........... 4.90 4x6 ft. Wool ......++.+++++- 9.10 200“ * 
2 in: 2.7 Ht. Jotuted WHR Seer cccccccccse 3.40 Semaphore Flags, per pair ......+-++++++++ poe TBC 
Wee SUES aakckuas sscntousakccoubencan neds 2.50 Morse Code Flags .....-..ssseeeeeeeevees each, 60c 


Material all cut out. Illus- 


Prices of Ready To Sew Uniforms 


With each ready to sew garment the necessary buttons and G. S. 
lapels are given FREE 





Girl Scout National Supply Dept. 


189 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 




















The 


AMERICAN GIRL 








OFFICIAL GIRL SCOUT UNIFORMS 























LONG COAT 
Reapy MADE 
Size 10 to 18 
Size 38 to 42 
READY TO SEW 
Size 10 to 18 
Size 38 to 42 











SHIRT WAIST AND BLOOMERS 


National 
189 








OFFICIAL KHAKI HAT 
Price, $1.75 


all sizes 





SHORT COAT AND SKIRT SUIT 
Reapy MApDE 
Size 10 to 18 
Size 38 to 42 
READY TO SEW 
Size 10 to 18 
Size 38 to 42 





SHIRT WAIST 
READY MADE 
Size 10 to 42 $1.50 
READY TO SEW 
Size 10 to 42 


MIDDY BLOUSES 
Reapy Mabe 


White, Natural, Tan 


Size 10 to 42 $1.25 


BLOOMERS (Khaki) 
Reapy MApDE 


Sizes 10 to 42 


Reapy To SEw 
Size 10 to 42 


MIDDY BLOUSE AND BLOOMERS 
(Please Order by Size) 


Supply Department 


(GIRL SCOUTS) 
LEXINGTON AVENUE 
New York City 























